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ABSTKACT 

In a study to deteraine patterns of public library 
funding and to find al-ternative options for iiproving * library 
support, the present level of funding has b^en found woefully 
inadequate. Total expenditures for public library service in 1971-72* 
were $18a ■illion. In order to fulfill the public library Is role as ^ 
an information source for people at the local i^evel, expenditures of 
$1.'7 to $2.1 billion would be necessary in 197S*. In an exaaieation of 
alternatives for funding an adequate- level of'^jervice for the esfti^e 
nation, the conclusion was reache^d that a balanced intergovernaental 
funding syste«--f ederal, state, ai\d local--ifOuld be «ost effective. 
This could be achieved over a ten-year period with increased state 
and federal support, decreased local support, a revised Library 
Services iirid Construction Act, coordinated federal and state planning 
for a national library services prograa, and additional federal funds 
^or eapit^l iaproveaents necessary to upgrade services in less 
well-served areas. (LS) , . 
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' ■* ^*refatory Mote 

' ' ' ' ' t ■ ' • ' » 

■ .f- ' • * ■ ' ^ . ■ 

ft ' • ' 

■ The olajective of this study is to derfine and pz'ovide , 
justification for feasible alternative options which hold 
promise of providing . adequate! finaiioial support for public 
library servicers, ; . ■ »■ ■ " ' 



The researcli-:p2<an irplementecl .in the^-study was 
designed to exainine 'and evaluate relevant da tct, informa- 
tion 'and dqvelopmentai patterns within the public library # 
public finance ,and governmental, administration fields. 
Thg, focus 0f these efforts was to provide insight ,apd 
judgment an the general questions: <1) what are the _ 
Problems in the present pattern of puislic library 

'-cm 

iinancing^ and (2) what changes and alternative roethods 
can be proposed to provide a more ade<iuatc funding system? 

The re^e^ch focussed^ on the following areas, .all * 

of which are bf strategic importance i;o' fiinding issues: ' 

(1) ' z^ole of the public library? characteristics and 
c . potential of public library services for meeting 
present and future societal needs; v 

<2) J?.espons'ibilities, structure, organization, 'legal 
basis for public library development and financin'g 
at Fedeifal, state and local levels; ^ 

(3) General assessment of the existing pattern and 
nature of public library .servicQs, in relation 
to the funding systems; " \ 

' ' * ■ ' * ' * * 

(4) Public goods theory applied to public library 
financing as a fr^e of reference for developing 
and eKamlning- alter:iative funding systems; 
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■ . • BEST COWAVfilC'dlE 

...... (55 piff&rdntiaX-v^nc^^ds 'for/public Uibrary se^ ' « 

" K differentia^ capacity* df states and iocal 

' ^vemments Vto support such services? ^' V 

, C6)"., comparison and" relationships Cf public library" ... 
fu2iding systenr,g wiWotner. relevant systems of 
.. govornniGntal financing, pa-fi^ticularfS' public 
■ esducatian fisXanc^?" ' '^'^-'^W , 

• '(7). ..Patterns and • trends in state and ^ local '"goverAr^^.v^^^^^^^ 
, laent fiscal' affairs and taKation/problcnis;, and '''''r''' 

(3) Impact' of revenue, shari^ig including any concomitantiC ^ 
changes in the Federal rcJle and intergovernxr.enta 1 ^ 
- fiscal policies..- ■ .' 

■ . • , •■ . ^ • ■ ■ • , ■ . 

. " ' ' . ■' ■ ■■ * , 

.. At" strategic point:^ in the study prdcess ' Govermnent 
- Studies £L Systems .(GSS) organized and conducted" three djay-long* 
seraii^ar sessions to review, analyze and evaluate iphe research 
design, .findings and conclusions of research components,, and 
the 'foraiuldtion. of alternative funding options. li? addition", , 

• to GSS and.ins consultant staff, identified -below, these 
sessions wer€ attended^ by Ms. Kathleen Molz, former chief , 

4 ' * r ' ' .. .. 

■ 'Planning Staff, Bureau of Libraries, and Learning Resources, 
Mr. pick Hays, Acting .ch^ef Djlvision of Library Progjraras ' 
and Mr ,1 'Charles jsteyens. Executive Director of .the . National 
Coiamis^iQn. 'a^i^e last of th,ese -sessions, held in 5:ebru^ry 1S74, 

.included meato|rs of the NCLIS Committee *with oversight over 
this study, project. . This, grou^ included Mr. Xouis Lerner, 
Chairman, Ms^. Bessie Moore and M^. John Velde. GSS expresses 

'its gratitude for the participation of these individuals in 
meetings which were most productive in carrying forward the , 
study process. Responsibility for find^Lngs, conclusions 

♦ iftUd recoiui^ndations in the report, of course, -remain with GSS. 
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^ Meinbe^s 'of'thc 'i3tudv team included an outstanding, 

•grpi43 of c:^5crt;s' covering* library services development \ *. 

' ' • ' « ^" ^ *. ■ ■ . ' ■■ \. 

■*a:?<i- operations, 'ticqnomics, ffianagc^rcent., and 4ntergavernsiGntal\ 

.fisccX affairs. Dr. Lov;eJ \. Martin, Professor of Library . ' 

/Science,. Columbia Didv^rsxwy £md Mr. Keith Doms^ 'Director 

■ . * ■ ■ ',• ■ r • • • ' 

of ti;;© -PrDc Xibraa^y of Pi^iladelj^hia, repre-sented the 
■ \ ■ ' , ■ ■ . ' ' ^- / , 

library jfiield. , Dr. Martin prepared the ijasic draft oi 

■ !, * •' " ■ ■ " ' . . " ' ■ 

Section II of the report dealing with the public library 

^ , • . . ■■.'■V " ■ ' ' ■ * • ■ ' ■ ■ • 
*rci2d5>.^issue. . Dr. Morris Hainburg, Professor' of Statistjics 

and Ope^ratipnig ,Heaearch» University of Pennsylvania dealt 

with the exajiiinati6n%n4^^PP2.icatio]l of the publir goods 

tbeory. Mr, Jacob Jaffef - SersioT Analyst, * (Het.*d) , 

' Advisory Coimission on Intergdvernnisrii.al- Relations 

|?erforiiied tiie fiscal analysis and drafted Section lii of . 

the Report.. Dr. Ronald "TOiit field , Assiistant Professor - 

of Management, Bucknell University assisted in . the research 

activities 'ond in the 'jfreparation of worJ^ing papers. 



Governmc nt Studies &. Systems staff assigned to, this, 
prd'ject included Charles 'P. Cella, Dii ector, GSS^ ' 
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ALTERfmTIVIlS -FOR FUNDING' l*Hi2 FUBBIC LIBS4?.RY, 



^ ^ . * V BEST €OPf AVAiiayE 

•Tho' centrcil conclusion of Uiis aualysis"o*f funding 

" * ■ ■ ■ ',■ ■ ■ . 

pattornu and ^n-aral^asseiJSJAsat of, /inancii^g requirements 

for'ad^itiuateiy supporting the public librar2£'l.s that the 

present systesn iV basically deficient. In almost two 

decadcr> of operatiQa since t:l^,^^ direct involvaiiieat o± tlie 

'\ Federal governjnsnt, the prcse^^t system has not produced 
■^1 effective development and; distribution of public library 

' services. The distribution of aosts aioong the levels* ahti • 
jurisdictions of government is grossly, inequitable ^id. is ^ 
a priasa deterrent . to ^;he progressive development of a- '.'/ 
public library syste^^sponsiv^ to tlie inforaiktional'— f •. 
educational- pultural neods of a niodorn society . . , • 

Thfc State o f the Institution ^ ' 

/ Kxstprically^ the piiblic library repre^ei^ted a private * 
response to ti|e clearly "f&lt nfeed .to provide a qpntral - 

\ \ \ ■ „ .■ . • i.y ■■■ % .« 

isepository of information and Jsnoi^lecge.vi til to the self- 
^Vel<5pn^|it and econqmic and cultural undar^tanding of all 
citizens '^d, through theiu, the Advancenjent ' the- coiaBipiity. 

public lib2:ary today represents ' an under-devalpped 
aatAonal resource a^/edting and ^f fecie^ 'by- tJie .education*il, 
ciiltural and overall quality of life in the United States. 
This resource plays a unig^e role in this aemocratio society. 
It provides inforjaa.tiojuiA, educational V^and cultural s^ervices 



/• ' ' ' \ ^ BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

it; pa^tteras Vaa^ 'accorcning*\to .ostiiftates, of ncodv sor^o- 

, timos irapcrfectly pc received By the* libx'ai'y^^^^stitutiGn it'selT 



fiscal ability state, county, and local jurisdictions. ' 
to px'ovid^ci libraacy services equitably to all. the nation's 
■citizerxs. ' ' . * ' *.-, ' ■ , ' \ 



Coordinated witi? ipther 



-* Uniquely, .'and lor,, a. variety df reasons, the ^ubiJd' 
* ' ' ' ■ • ' ' *. ■" ' • ■ • 

librkry- hafe no^ emerged or developed in a political or 

'Tsureaucra tic, form typi9ai of other social institutions. 
It ©icists today.' 'largely in its' pristine s.ta^ as asi almost 
raadomXy distrijautcd pattern of se:j5i-i,ndepe2ident local service 
ageJiciigs and- systems, .paly 'loosely 

■^2.1hj:eu.lbtB.\ kB *a social iii5S^itisclQi3/-'it is -related- -isy^traai- ■ 
tion an^ functio.n to the public education s-ystciB. Vet» it 
cannot be' coiisi'd<ired an integral part of ■ public eaucation, 

can . i.t ^•t^, describea as a functiOiml^^eirvicci in tShe 
mainstream ot„gover?jment.: This set of 'cl^ar^teristids 
■represents a iieavy liability for publ ic. .libraries in terms 
of attaining stgOsle^ adJfeQuate ;^indnciai support for i fuxl. 
set tff services 'available . to ail citizens*. The*' institution * s 
deep roots, in coimhuhi^..aJ)d its -string civic support 
represent the public library's principal' assets at least 
^tentially, in •strivix\0 to 'develop" a viable pattern of 
servY:es respo^siv^ to^'the f,uil variety of corsTmuni,ti , and . 
lftdi\{iaual nee|s. ' . . . , • ' , ' \ 



. BEST Cai^ AViULABU 

^ , Today > in our' highly eosipIcK, industrialised an.d .f rag- 

' • , ■ ■ ■ ' . " * ' « 

mented society, the nood for dQceatralizad rejjositories 

. . .y\ ■ ■ 'i ' ■ . 

of information, kjiowl^sige* o^id cultural services still exist? 
and perhafpis is even intensified. There, are still v;idG ,socio- 
eoonojnic and u cult ui-al gaps in our social structure and quite 

* ' ■ ■ ' ., ' » "... 

aii«5jated groups profttucing needs which have long be'en the 
^ocus of public liJSrary ssrvcUes. lu an era of, afflusnfee, 
. there is still t^;p necS to provide an ever wi'der .variety of 
•chslnfiels o^f upward social and eionomic mobility responsive 
to conuTiunlty ■ and individual neei^s ,aad .selection, ^here is 
incroasiTig evidence that 'our fSrhalized; ijureaucratic 
Structures .for social, educational and economic advanceaiEint 

f ' - t ^ ■ \ * : ■ ■ V* 

iiave not -served ^adeduatelyXor equally well the varied ne^ds 
of all citi.«'sns. ^iideed, decentra^iEed, -^i^ss fonijal|,^' ■• * ' 
organizea*. sot^lal axict educational resources s^dh ^as' piiiSiic 



\ 



libraries are being^ i;^creasa,ngly se^n'as valid adjunc|t|s 
^ and alterni^tives t;o formally structu^^^ governis|BataljJ;y' 
sponsored educational programs. '3^''^ ' ' ■ \ ■' 

^ This is not to say thag ve should''^ replicate or simply 

< • ' \ f • 

expand the traditional patterns of publi^^: library' ser^i-ces. 

Proxiiaity of service to each . comniunity and individual reaiains 

important, but there ate essential changes to. be achieved 

' ' ' ■ ■ - "" \ - ' ^ ' 

-through, expanded inter-connecting linkages\.and networks ^ of 



library, services. These aSv^nces are ^eedi^^ to increase 
service efficiency and more nearly , to satisfy cost-ienefif 



S . xequire^nante of the .piiblic sector, . uMod<5r« teqhnolcyv orovi^s i , .^r); 

..; \: vast nev; ;i82|ins' to estab2J.sl'i*' sudv na t\^ojj|v . XinJ:ages; and*'.pj:ovi<lc ' ^ , \ ; 

., the iR3an^ 'by v;!iich/ijifQrr^i;i^ipiv ana '^nov/l«^<3cje.' from th^ 4,cc— t;u-' . \'' 

latcd record coit' tr|anslated .for individual. uti!lisat^ion. ' ' \ 

V ■ X% ii^ unlikely^ however^ fchat ittodem technology can ^vbr 

■A , . ■ ■ . v r ^ . : .... ■■ .. ... ' . .:• 

- .^^pXjacG th^ 'print/cd paga or^ ths "highly, personalia^&d. |ritcr- •5'; 

^ active pro&^s^ 'o^ consulting the writtei\ record* ^NpniiSthQless , , 



■ • \ 



■n * # 



■the st:yle .and-p^co of .si'oa^jrn life in. an •.inf^^rBiaticai.daiaan 
socio^y .requirefS moire 'thah the passive, -irn'oii't^i^si via patter:; *V 

. of public /library servicei? that i ei*ists today, in Woiiii coror/^ni- 

, , I \ ' ■'■ ■ \ i " ' ; ■ . 

ties. Changes d.uch as tl^es'e, sn^ more, should Jse iucprporatecl'.". 
■ ■ * „ ' ' . '/^ ■ " ■ ■ ; . ■■■ ■■■« 

■in jnodsrii publi.c ^library sqtvIqq^., But,' 'the essential features 

• and func,tio*)3of providing specialized research, information, ; 

ancl,:C'ducati'jn-^ cultural services •. remain at, least as nuch " 

• neocied evsr in th^^ history .of the public library. ' " '" 

■ - ■■■ „ • ■ • , ' ■ . ■ ■ 

, • • , • , • , ,1 '■■■»'■ • ■ ' . 

,, Alternative Onfcions fo r Fundinq tTiG Public Library " . . 

. : , — ' ■ — • ": ; -"V, — r*-'-, 

. One -of,. ptpblems. in formula^-ng a se^ of alternative ■ 

■"options ^or funding the pt^slic libra;cy 'is the'N^fficulty of , ; ^v"-:''"'! 
estimating *'.he tcftal national cost of a viable Wt tarn/ ol^ 



■J 

.1.' n>- 
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pd^lT^library. 'Services.. 2n-this report,- ' ■some effort, has ' ' « " . ■ 
been ina<fs to assess fiscally and comparatively th^ status 

and le^^ei of service^ which nov; osd^st^. ^In general terjss, . ' ^ * * ^ 
the report has been blmitly critical of the di^trlbut/ion, . 

scope, pat tfi^ rn ' a|>d 'content of -exi^sting services, ■ It' has b<2on^- . '. -.'-M 

noted that total expenditures by states and locali-ties fcsr * ' ^'-M 



j^ublic libra^ services (including Federal i«unds} Vas $814 
. *" BiilliQn in 1971-72. ' ' / ' ' , 



BEST tm WMIABI£ 

hn ef fox*t has bccii :^adc to chara'ctei*i2e\and describe ■ 
,tihe potential role and £unctionn of tiio .publi^ library' in 
nteeting the defined needs of a niodorri society. \ The points 



have been made v;ith t^r.phasiB that the present syf^l'.eiti of - 

• • • ■ ■ \ \ 

funding thc^ public librars'* is basically deficient, and ~th=it 

the 'ins titutioa is m\ uijdardsvelopod nationiil rccourcc, In 

i.ts present form and at its presc^nt lev^l of expenditure, it 

; has not achieved anytliing lil'Lc its full potential of scrvicG 

• * * ^ in ,mo3,t^ ccfrjnuiiities. . ^ , , * 



^Bascd on' the $814 million national expenditure nrted 

*y . ■ * . 

/ aXiove, tli^ per capita rate of expenditures in 1971-72 was 
approximately S4 • 00 . An exerplar^^ program, such as foupd in 
Nassau County, New YorH, cost just under 512.00 por^ capita 
in the same • car. Current .calculations for Nassau Coiinty 
indicate a present cost level cf aiiaost $14', 00 per capita. 
It is, of course, iinp9ssib'i.Q ■ to replicate instantly and 
nationwide tne t^-pe of labrar^^ tacilities and sexvice 
, coverage found in Nassau County; . But, it xs -within tne 
jreaim of the possible to propose a national per capita 

^ i " 

cost range 6:: $8.00-$l0.0C as the planning base for an 
'adequate navional program of public library services.- 
Total national expenditures might then spproKimate a 
range of between $1.7 billion ^d ^2.1 billion, based on 
1974 population estimates- This would seem to be a more 
'Sea^stic national expenditure figure on which to tomu- 
lato a set of alternative options for funding theV^^^^c 

■ .' ' 

, v- - • . ■^ 

■ \ , . ■ ' ' ' ' ' 

library. Start-up and o there capital co^tF required to 
i* ©siabiish new or expanded facilities are in additiori to 

■"tieco figures. ^- i 

v-;,'f . ■ • ••• .1 ■ t o 

!€Ric . ■ ■ /. . - • ^ . -■^ 



•There is 4 tiorios o£ five options' that, ran be' con- 
sidered in^de^^Q.icplng alternative syslcir.s . far- tinancing public, 
library' servicer,. They c.?n be identified as: (i). status quo, 

no cl^angc froKi tho prcs/jitt system. (2) -a rGtronchmant of the- 

Federal Governmont financing ro;i.o, (3) direct Fed'er-ai fundint;/ 

at a 7,5-90 porcont of total-cost level, 44-^.^ x-panded state 

fuiis'ing rolc^to the percent level, and (5)" a staged 

funding progxilm moving toward a |3a lanced intergcvemmontal 

funding system* These, atternatives arc ' intended *as a, strategic 

* 

rather than an exhausti,ve grouping of ppssiblc options. A 
brief outline 0/ .-tbe salient features af .iiach fol-lo^vs: 

Alternative Funding Options , ,7, 

1. status quo ■ • - .. . 

(a) s:ero funding of LSCA; complete reliance on 
revu/iua> sharing , * 

{b) ' continuation of LSCA at current or reduced levels 

■ \ 

2 . R^txenchrnent of the Federal ' governmental financing 
role . . ; . 

• . . * ' ■ f 

. ^ ■ , 

(a) no Fed€?ral funds for public libraries and no 
federal policy with respeci,- W library 
«2evelopment • 

(b) variable pattern of s,tate rand local support 
depending upon 'interest and fiscal capacity 

(c) heavier reliance ugon fees, fines and organized 
voluntary support 

3. Federaljged system^ of libraries; 75-90% level 

(d) direct . Federal funding according to Federal 
^ ^ ■ ' standards 

{b) ; trntegic and directed distribution of public 
library services to achieve uniform coverage 
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(c) coordinated funding and functional 'planning of 
public libriiricr. with other- library fujrding , 
progranis under E^L'/i* Title IX and the Higher 
Education Act . ' • • 



' (d) full clevcloprasnt and on^ployment of technology ■ 
.»• . -to inaj:imi5o services -at lowest cost - 

' Ce) authority structure related tp Library of 
Congress * • 

4. Dominan t, state 5^iindinq role (75-'90'S f^nqe) , 
- -. — ■ » ' ■■ i i n. . -Ill II 1 — ■ . I 

<a) minimal Federal i^ole- funding . 

(b> linrited FedcTrJtl funding geared to interf state 
' * ''fiscal disparities • • « • 

(c) relief of^ local tax burden for libraries. . * 

(d) fuller utilization of untapped st'ate tax resources 

i 5. Balanced intergovernmental funding system — Federal, 
- statt; and local * . 

. ^ ■.- * 

ta) increased Federal suppor*-. to meet upgraded 
library service axid development needs 

(b) revised LSCA to reflect strengthened Federal;.^ role 
and mandate, coordinated Federal state planning 

for a national prograni of public lihrs^ry services 

(c) increased state support' to reflect prime respon- 
sibility for public libr try maintenance and 
ffevelopment 

{d) ' decreased local support role ^ 

(e3 'staged approach over ten-year period to achieve 
improved balance in intergovernmental funding 
pattern ending with Federal -.'20 percent, state ~' 
50 pefciant , and local - 3ff percent of a pro- 
gress ivej5!9i^levjrtedf^|iational oKpenditurc for 
^^^^iaprON^ed ^nd expaij^^ public library services 

Of the five options examined in the light o£ tho library 
service maintenance and development requirements assessed in 
this report, clfiarly, the proposed balanced and strengtnened 

.iatcrgov45xxiiuenLal system provides the most, viablp option. 

■ *■ ■ > r"' ■ . ■ ' 
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. BEST COPt ft«Aiy^l£ . 

I. THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 'FINANCIS.PH0BLEI4. IN- -PERSPECTIVE ' 

. ^ ^A, Developmental Factory ^ / 

A full yar-iGty- of fiscal and functional issues now confront 

public libraries . The resolution of these issues will detcr- 

. . * ■ V '^.^ 
mine \%jiK5ther we are likely to witness the resurgence or the slow 

but sur^ demise of an historic American institution. In 1^56, 
with passage of the Library Services and Construction Act's 
forerunner, a national policy and support program for public 
libraries was launched. The future of that policy- and program, 
which 'ej^ended some $500 million over- its 16-year history, is 
now being debated in terms of altemaj;ives ranging from com- 
pletis elimination to partial reinstaten^nt in revised form, 
^-i^fnil^the i .eVel of Federal suooort wa^ .well under XO Dercent 
. of the operating expenditures of public libraries even the 
most severe critics of LSCA would agr^^e that the program had 
a most significant inipact on activating increased coiaplesen- 
tary support programs i.n many states. 

On the urr&tJ.onal side , there ara serious problems 
concerning the role of the public library, the organization 
and structure throito which public libraries are administered, 
and the functional reisrtiohsiiips between public libraries and 
other social institutions , particularly library services operated 



'^by the public schools. 

Tile Size and Nature of the Problem 



The. politically quiet posture of the public library, 
our "taken- for- granted" attitude about its cont in ue<f existence. 



in the face of the increasing infonnation demands of a 

modern society, sometimes blurs and understates the size. 

and national importance of the ' financing problem. There 

* - - . ' 

are some 1,100 to 1,200 public libraries sei^ving a total 

•.. ■ . ' • ' ■ 

of 125 million people in municipalities pve^ 25,000 persons 
and perhaps as many as -7,000 public librariesvin the nation's 

.. •-■ ■ . ' ■ V • 

20,000 Communities under 25,000 persoi)S. 

As later detailed in this report, the $814. million 
(less than $4 per capita) expended by states and localities 
for pi^lic libraries in fiscal 1971r72 .was less than that . spent 

fdt Virtually -every other domestic service. 11; was about 

o - ■ ■ " *> ■ < 

one-third of the amount spent for locr.l parks and recreation ■ 
aiid less than one-sixth the expenditures for police protjectiqn. 
It represented less than 2 percent of state-local expenditure? 
for" element*. ry and .secondary s drools. 



.r,^-' 



• total c,9neral expenditures of stc;te and .local govern- 
snents- rose^ almost SO percent in the 5">-year period .19 67-19"? 2, 
-while library expenditures grew by le^^-s th^n 6Q percent. 

t 'J 

By contrast, expenditures for police protection virtually 
doubled as did spending for health and hospitals. " In re- 
latioii to the increase. J.n- .personal income during the same 
pieriod, public library expenditure increased, only minimally^ 
while expenditure for police protection, and health and^^ 
hospitals rose by one- third, . ' * ' . . 



i 



V , Per capita aibrary eKpGn<IiturGs .a\5orag6d $3.90 . 
' 1971-72 aiicJ ranged from a low of $1.5S in AlabaroD and Arkansas 
. to ^ high pf $7.76 in Massachusetts— a factor of almpst five 
to' one. Ubraj;y ,|^xpendi::iire3 per $1, 000. of p-rEona^ incon^/ 
actually fell in a number of states betwaen 1967 and 1972. ' . 
Almost half the states showed declines in library ejjpenditures 
relative to persbnal. income. . . ^ 



Al^3,^ree levels of governnrent— Federal, stste.-^nd ^ 
lo^ai— parti^ci£)ate in the financing of public libraries'. The : 
Federal share, of library financing differs little from its' 
share of l^cal school financing— 7. 4 'percent and 8^^, percent, 
respectivalV, in i971-72.^W here the * similarity ends. Only.:?' 
11.7. percen4^ of library essp^^nditures are financed by.the states, 
leaving about 8r percent of the toi^al bill to be financed by 
local govemirants. State support for public education, on 
• the other hdnd, was at a. "40 percent of t<jtal 'tfost .level while 
the locaX-share was only 52 percent: 

Pertinent Issues in the Develoon^nt (7f Pisb lie Librarie s • 

y f "^T- ' r — 

• public library is a unique social and cultural* ' 

» " ' y' * 

institution, but that uniqueness should properly be viewed 

• • ' 

as both an asset ^ and a liability. Concern over th^ financing - 

system supporting public libraries ha^ greatly increased 

' .']■'■' 

recently because of erosions and weaknesses in the fiscal y 
condition of local government' and, as des.cribeS above, because 
Of elimination or cutbacks in Federal categorical aid. The 
problein has deeper roots, however,/ it also involves changing 
pWceptions of the role of ; the^puijlic libraries, changing t 



library s<grvice needs and tha xcssponso to those needs, changing 

costs hiid bencfitfs of library services, and changing perceptions 

^ \ ' ■■■■ • . . . • 

of locai, *state and Federal roles in sup2>ort'ing library services. 

I'xiblic libraries in .this; country have a rich heritage in private 

philanthropy.. Perhaps it Is true*? in part at least, that, this 

history has delayed t^e movement toward a fuller, repognition of ■ 



\ 



public responsibility pid funding support for library services. ; 
This factor, plus th$ ^ow political visibility of public « 
libraries and the mora/ or less isolated organizational states 
of ^ibr^ries with respect to other functions of government, may 

havp retarded development of a more -stable, responsive system \ 

. ■ ' ■ "■ ' 

of intergbvornmental fiscal support. 

The hif.tory and development of public libraries are 
w«ll documented in the llLuxaLure/ but ei variety wx origins. 

.are; indicated. ^ Some credit Benjamin Franklin, that inveter- 
ate invent©:: of almost everything , as the originator of thi.; " 
type of library in, America when together with some of his 
associates he founded a library company in 1731. Others 9^te\ 
1833- as' a b.jginning date when a small public library was '. . ^ 

^stcdjlishea by a group of civic leaders . The important point 
is that s link was forged between the library and govern-^ ' 

•mental authority wheij, shortly before ISSol Boston passed a 
special law permitting the establishment pf a public lii^iry 
and levying ■ am annual tax for its .s^port. . 

Municipal support for p>4blic libraries spread to other 
cities , but the , amount of revenue contributed i^^ municipal • 



^cvernments to local libraries -was rarely very 'large. Tiie 
largest contributors to free public libraries were philanthropists 
John Jacob Astor gave .$400, u 00 to New York City to establish and 
m^ntain a free public liorary; other phiianti^ropists included 
Carnegie, Lenox, Tilden, Fiske, and Moll^^oa 'among others'. The iis.t 
of Andrew Carnegie's benevolences for libraries is t333- 
, in&ndous, even by to-day's standards. Carnegie funds supported 
the.erection of 1,67^ library buildings in 1,408 different* ' 

' ; ■■ - ^ • . ■ • . ■ . . ■ * 

communities from, 1896 \ to 1323. In one instance, Carnegie 
donated $5.2 million for the 'erection , of 65 branch libraries 
m New* York City. alone, T^ere is no doubt that this philan- 

■ ,. • * • . :-\ . ■ 

thropic. outpouring of . funds^ was largely tesponsible for ' ^ 

■ ■ • „ . s ^ . 

spurring the establishnent and growth' of public libraries . * " 
la the tTr an sit ion -from private to pullic financing, the' " ' 
govemnsental role was delayed in emerrging^ and may have been 

snore reluctantly assuned.- . • ' -. • • 

■ - , >» ■ • "■ 

,'Few would- deny that the public librarg^ net^the needs 
Qf^.jt|ny fjuinigrants in; the- late ISth --ind early . 20th., century,* 
' It ' is of int'Srest that soite revisionist historians now see 
'-^this .effdrt as- more elitist and authoritarian. than phiian- 



th:;bpic. As Michael Harris in a. recent Library Journal 



ly article put,§ it: 



,In\ the ISSOs came the^^nset of the "new" insmigra- 
ti^n froja eastern^ and southeBl^uropie, and an 
endrnsous wave of hewccssers fr'oia Russia, .Poland, 
■ Austria-Hungary,- the 'Balkans, and Italy arrived 
• •in Africa and settled in the nation's . larger 
* metropolitan areas, H§ny Americans viewed this 



■ / 



\ 
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• .influx of strangers with alarm and Were soon 
asking tlie sam\ q.uQstion that George Ticknor* 

and his follows had asked soma 30 years e'arlierr ,* 
"Can we afford to let the foreigner remain unedu- " 

. cated?" . ■ , • • ■■ «^ 

. *■ r • " / ' 

Americana, convinced that education could be ' ^ 

the,. panacea for all their ills, an^w ed with 
vigorous action. ^ tibrarians,,«'like educators, 
rose to this new challenge, and/ps ^m^' designed 
.. to •J.Americanize" the immigrant", aiid ^vh us. render 
^ him harmless to the Americah*way sprangijup in 
all the major libraries in t;he ..country , -Iv: Librar- 
ians left little doubt as to the true purpose • , • 
of their aggressive new programs. One s^pro- ' 
{ priately named librarian (Miss Countrymanl-pro- 
S claimed in 1903: "I believe still thaf the ' i 
library should bh ah Americanizing institution-...' 
Discontent 'with surrounding's and ignbrance are 
the 'causes of rebellion and disloyalty to bne*s > 
country, and both of these the library may help 
^ to, dispel f rom thg foreigner."! 

The philanthropic energy "^and perhaps some of the motive 

.- . ■ ..... 

, , « ' , 

is captured for tjs by Jes'se Shera's report* of 'a conversation 

between Mr. Dooley, that per;,<^ptive critic of the ea'rXy * 

American scene, and his friend Hennessey:* , 

' *Has Andhrew Carnaygie. gives y«i a libry yet?" ' ^ 
asked I'r. 'Dooley.. " -.y ' ., " 

"Not -hat I know iv,** said' Mr, Kjennessy. 
^'He will," said Jir. Dpoley. *Ye*ll not 
escape him, - Befurq he dies he hopes to crowd 
'a libry on iy^ man, ^man/ an' child in th* ' 
- -. counthry. He's given thim to cities^ towns* 

villages an* whistlin* ♦ stations. They ire ' » \ ' ■ . / '• 
tearin' down, gas-ho'uses an* poor houses to * ' • 
put Up libfies'. - Befur e _another year, ivry 

* house in'' Pittsburgh that aXn ^t ij blastr '/ ' ' 
furnace will be a Carnaygie libry. In / 

•some places all th* buildings ^.lijpries. 
,If'-ye writ^ him f 'r an autygraft he sinds 
. ye '3 libry. No beggar is iver -turned impty- 

handed fr'm th** dure. Tii' panhandler knocks t 

an* .asts- f*r a- glass iv milk an* a roll. 

« *No sir,* says Andh:^ew Carnaygie, 'I will ^ 

not pauperize' thi^^ onworthy man- Nawthin* 
• is worse f*r a beggar-man thin to make a 

pauper iv him. Yet it shall not be said iv 

me t at I give nawthin' to th* poor. 

Sounders, give him a libry, aii* if he still 

insists on, a roll tell hiii to" roll th* • 

♦ 'libry. P'ri I *a humorous as well as wise,' ^ 

* he says.** 21 * . 



Ap^rt from this* latter day criticism of these early 

\ ■ ' " ... , • • 

philanthropic motives,; ' the poiut to be made is that frpm 
^ the bQginnincj, the public library ropresented a kind of' ■• ' 
aiternative* to pubiic education •services. In this sense 
i%, was .more a traditional than a n'ont:raditioiial sducatibnal 
• resource. As Kathleen Kolz has put It, the public library 
■ was/ viewed by jiome as the last and most a^dei?endent stags in 
a hierarchical system of .public education ^ |^ho could fore- 
se^lpt compulsory public educatiqn -and the educational 
r©vcu.utx6n led by John Dewe^ /ind .others 'would produce a 



massive, formslized,. aimogt" monolithic e'dqcatioi^^l s'ystem. 



$o, the iter i can public library'/ created td serve 
informally' a, wide variety of ''cultural, educational and 
informational purposes is described by sonie as having lost 
its way in u s'ociety which is increasingly complex and frag- 

cjented. On top of that, we are part* of a b9ntinuij2g revolu- 

Jj / ■ * • ■ ■ ■ ^ 

.-tion in jsedia services 'and ' resourcer. whidi' is. 'placing new 

deiuands on .t lie traditional role and pattern of services -of 

the .public library. . » " - - . * ' 

i - ^ * • «* 

At this stage ^ "lihe public lii»:ary is neither an.inte-'' 

grated component of the public educational.^ cane, aor is it ' 

* ■ ■ . ^ 

adequately considered as a general -servics agency in the 
aiain^tream of governnient. ^ That is the root of the problem. 
Whether, by the partic?ular naf^ure of the services which it 
performs, or i^y tlie traditions of its philanthropic -origins. 



the ptabiic library has reinained as 'a quite separate Wd^ - 
somewhat Uiirelale^ institution, almost quasi-gov^rnmsiitaX 
in nature. *. " . • ' 

A recent analysis of state, library policy points out ^ 
that strong l^ibrary programs, under aggressive leadership,* 
can exist in any of our state political environnients. The 

■ ^^^^^ • ^ ■ m 

# • » : ■ 

harsh fact/ however, that, whatever the reasons, , aany 
states have lagged in the develQpment of adequately sup- 
ported puislic library programs. Political leaders and con- 

\ 

stituencies in this country have not exhibited sufficient 
concern for 'progressive public library development designed 
to meet changing societal needs. The institution contain ues 
to. danglq on the periphery of the political and governmental 



4i' f 

The Role '^ Is s ue Revisited . 

II i» I— I ——— .II n il II — 

; The ,lifce rat ure o'f ' the public liblrary • fie Id . can 'jse 

'' * . ■ ' 

described .a:» peculiarly defensive--particularly in the 
abundance cf writing that deals with the role question. 

Soma Writers cite declining readership as evidence of *a ' 

* 1 I 

' reduced roxe , and othets. raise questions as to whether the 
public library has lost its social usefulness. Without 
minimizing the ^importance of these data in guiding public 
librar^ies toward' changes in the nature and pattern of 

services, this kind of evidence cannot be used* to validly 

♦ • ' ■ i , ■ ^ 

•suggest a diminished role -requirement, It can be argued 
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that the nation .suffers from its faiiur^ to make fuller use' 

ot the written rc.co£d-Jittd-^from the dimifiution of contemplative 

Skills and private- perceptions attained thereby. Public 
. . ■ ' ' * ■■ • ■ 

education, in a compulsory setting, is increasingly criticized 

" . , . • . ' .„ /'.f 

for perf(!>r]nance failure and there is mounting concern dyer' the' 
steady ten-year decline in i^lgh scliool achieveniant -test scores. 

■ . . . ; ' _ ■ . » ■ « 

•The reason for these fai'i lures in part m&y be related .to factors 
producing - a rediiced use of the .public library. The point is 
that in coming to terms with these problems we can and should 
al tor radically the» forms an4 structures usi4 in providing ' 

public education or public library services/ but we cannot 

^ ' '■ ^ " ■ ^■ 

conclude that learning' itself ..is no longer relevant ti^ the 
needs of a modem society; or that public 'libraries have 
.outlived the' j.r use f illness. * . • 

Sherd's response to the xple giastion is worth noting. 
-*2 sees tiiv "public library inrtexms of what it can said should 
dsy^and uiiikt no other agenc^^ ik^^ociety does« or at least Wii 
do as ireli. ' * . , . • " . 

■ \ ■ rt / • ■ ' ' 

' Sl^e fuiction of the library, regardless of .... 
its nature* or clientele, shqul'i b^ to. maximize, 
• the sociat utility of graphic ceotords ,for the * ' 

benefit of tfte indi^fidual and, l^rofigh the ' . 

^ individual / of society . The library / as a 

social invention, was brought i/ito being . 
because* graphic .records are-cs^ntial to, the 
development^smd progress of ci^lture*; hence, 
it is iiT^.crtant that the cit^^fn haya access 
to those resources that wilVbest enable him 
to operate effectively in his several roles . ' , 

as a member of society. T^e public library, ' <^ 

as- its name implies, has be^n^predi<^ated on ^ . , , 



:the assumption that it could meet this 

: o^,lectivts for all. strata of tl^e population. 2' ' 



In any event, consideration 'orpufe^i^: -Jibrary 'fiha^ 
problems shoyld identify aiid distinguish >mong the' several • 
'puarpp^os^ and publics served by. pybliq libraries.- Tho role '/ 
anS^ service- pcrspi^fitive prbparly .should encosjpass $ Ubra^' . 
,.cli.eAtGle whidj. r|nsss.*^f^ojn tho most advckced*©;^ re^ar(?hQrs ' 

to cliiiaUn.. engaging, in thei'r first . arbadlng e3^riencd> 'in' 
- this^.cpntea^t, the -.public 'library inclucSes,. as LoweO.! Martin . 
puts it *in a later section of -this report, both- '-^aluni^ue 
collection or the New york '.Public Library a.t Sth Avenus* 'ah'd\ ' 
42ne Stre&fcs and the jniscellaay of donated' l^ocjks in the 
upstairs room of the local village hall. . . 

The three major functional areas, later defiiied, whi^h 
the public jLibrary can and should serve are: specialijsad 
*aad research services, (2) .information services, '^d {2) edu- 
cational-culturaX functions and ser'4'cea.' The heed' for these- 
services is broadly defined to include -ail . segments and strata 
^■of the genea;ai population,, , Xn ■ a- spei ety featuring the 'self- ' 
realisation of eaai individual, thfii/defini't-ion of what is 
^ijacluded in specialization,, reslsrch, -inforination, educational 

* . ^ • . ' * ' ' . . - . ' 

ar^d cultural services is, like beauty and the bfeholdar, in 
the eye and mind .©f the seeHe;^ — whoevei the person and wha^r 
ever his, station in lifei, She public iibraa^ 4s*the uaiguc^ 

fiociai' institution whicli seeks to aeet>hese widely vaa^ing 
needs. 




Sb, while. discu&sion' of the role question should not 
avoid consid9ration of perfornsahdb failures, ncit^ier' should 
it ignore intrinsic values and societal needs, it should 
be recogni2ed that the public library is-still/functioaiftg, 
welcomip^ ,all coitiets, providing valuable information and • 
resourced, and assisting in the search for knowledge and 
construetii^ enjoymsnt of. the v;orld in ^ which, wc live, ' . 

Accordingly, 'our social institutio|is and sovomnient 
3»ust recognize, nio re f ully ,the value of the public librasry ' 
and^take actions needed to exploit fully its potential ' 
through, strengthened organizational support and. afiequate V 
/funding systems.,, 'The I^ibrary Services Act of 1356. repre- *' 



sented the ,.;irst evidence of . national govemssnt concern T " 
"with this problem, but it beg§n as ,a gap-filling device t6 
spur the growth' of rural libraries. ' Moreover, the level of 
national fisical support and the funding tnec^i^ism established 
under the Act cannot^be described ay a 'full, ade^juatel^y sup- 
ported national conroitment 'for public' library* develc^itsent. 
State support has. lagged in its^ develot^nsrot and is also at 
e low level, I-opal support; qa»rle& the ' brunt of the ioad .* . 
'.in j>attern's whig^i^vary widaly in afecprdans^ ^ith tax i^ase '• 
capacities and,, particularly in urban centers, the need for 
othei: essential services. " ♦ ' 1 * 



B. application of the Puo lie' Goods Theory 
^ to the .'Funding of Publi.c Lilaj-aries 



;. "iPublic' Ubrar^^ evponditurae . currently represent only a 

.pmall proportion pf the total cogV of governmental services 

?|.;ovidea ;by any and a^^ levels' of covernr-^nt. The general 
', \ ' ' • .- 

t^a:ust. of this 'xQ^OsJf^iiB . to escaminQ the level -and assess 

^ the pattern pt; services provided *by» public libraries, as a 

.^asis-'for outlining alternative ^funding syst^irs for ■their 

support. Such servi'ces impact directly on users, but their 

e>d.stenfce has broader, more indirect effects on individual ' 

. cojnraunitias and Society at large . Interest and concern have 

b^n., expressed by the National Commission on Libraries and 

Informi^tion. Science "and otners on th.3 n^d tojexplpre the 

» public goods theori' to assess its relevance to public library 

^ finance issues. The objective of this examination is to 

determine whether the theoiy can pro-iuce guidel_.ies useful in 

the developnw^nt of alternative funding systems. 

Public Goods T:j#agV; ' ^Private Goods'^efsus "Public Goods" 
Public goods itheofy attempt*- to offer an explanation 
• pf what governments do an^a justification for what they 
- should be doing » In this connection, the theory provides 
. distinctions between goods (and services) th^t are privately 

versus govemmentally provided .and .between goods^ tli at are 
—privately consumed and public goods . 



• ' ^ - -1 



iSconoiiiists refer to "private, goods" as those goods 
^ and services for v/hich the consumer who purchases the good 
pays the full cost to the seller. The transaction takes 
place in the private sector and the individual cdnsm^cr is . 
thought of as receiving the full benefit of that good. 

i 

.On the other hand, "public goods" are transferred in 
tlie public sector, and are thought of as providing societal 
benefits as well as individual benefits. Such aftjods are ^ 
not paid for on an individual basis. ^ The pure 'public good 

« 

is not restricted in its" consumption to particular indi- 

i _ ^ . ' 

^ vidyals. The classic ess airple is national defense- This gocd 

is available to all in the nation and^^no one is prevented frj>m 

enjoying (consuming) it. Furthermore; it is not desirable to 

^ attenjjt to restrict 'the consunption of sucl> a good to par- 
ticular individuals. It is neither desirable not possible . 
to charge a price 'fer a pure public good. Finally, once 
such a good is provided for some individuals, it* can be - 
almost* freel;^ provided for others alro. 

P\iblic toods have been classified as follov;s; 
!• Those services thought of as providing widespread 
social benefits that are fin cnce'd "from taxes. 
These taxes generally bear little relationship 
to individual benefitsv* These services are part 
of the "general environment. ** Hence, user fees 

m 



cannot be assessed nor, prices charged. ' 
Examples of such servcies are national dofensG, 
fprciijn rel^^tions, space exploration. t?ublic 

\ 

health^ and iaX ^nforcaiiiant . 

2. Those sGrvices tiiat are also part of tlie general 
environniGnt , but for v;hicli user fce3 are assessed. 

These user fees .are determined to cover' most or * 

' ) 

all costs. 

3. ^ In between the above two extxciv-sB are a , variety j 

of services that could technically be sold at 
prices to cover costs,. . For a variety of reasons , 
however, such services are financed %^holiy or in 
part from general .taxes and philanthropic gifts. 
E-xuj^ipIes include public houp.ing, sewerage/ 

* syifijhony orchestras, public and secondary* schools, 

• - 

knc. public libraries. 

Theoretical Rationale fcr Funding Services Including Public 
Libraries ' " 

Four reasons are generally cited for public funding oj 

the above described intermediate group of "public goods which 

includes public libraries. 

Fjw»6t,.at prices or fees to cover fi;ll costs, consumers 
of all or most income groups may buy less of the service than 
is in their -ov/n long-run interest. The reason may be lack of 



knowledge or shortsightedness. .This argun«?nt has bean 
• especially prominent in connocti^-\w>th higher education, 

the belief having becom& widespread* that students and their 

ffiKii lies may be persuaded by inun^-^i^teyfinancial considera- 
. tion;3 to forego investnents that v;ould pay off in the Ipng 

rim., ' . 

Secondly, the good or service, though capable of- being 

consuned individually and yielding individual benefits, also 

• ■ ' . ' ' ■ I ' ' 

provides "external" benefits or by-products- to society-at- 

0 ' • ' 

large in forma that improve the general environniant. Higher 

* ' 

education , or^^-^ub^ic libraries, may help produce an enlightenefl 
citizenry or may enrich and advance the culture to the benefit 
of th6se who nevdr attend college or renter public libraries. 

• Thirds \?ie^^stribution of opportunity may be widened. 

The prices of strategic* goods or ser dees such as Housing, 

food, health services and education may exclude low income 

* ■ 

people from opportunity. One way to stpread opportunity is to 
sell sucii critical goods or service nt l^lc^ cost or no cost, * 

Finally, the distribution of income may be altered, Tht* 
price of a good or service may prevent low income people from 
consuming as much as they might wish or even prevent them from 
consuming any of it. One way to increase the real income of 
tb? poor is to sell goods and services to them at below cost 
or at no cost. Examples are food stamps, sedicaid, and 



ed'ucation at ^ all levels. Sale particular goods and scr- 

• * * • 

vices at below cost is .cltoaen in pxeferenco to grants in cash 

because society wishes to encourage the consumption of par- 

txcular goods and services rather than to leave consumer 

• ^* • * 

choices up to i^e bensficiitries . ' 

In practice^ all fpur of these reasons tend to be, 
intermingled. Society wants to accomplish all of these 
goals simultaneously. , \ 

' • - I • "i ■ • ■ " 

/Public Gooc^s *Theory Applied to Higher Education Finance 




In higher education, lowering tuition below full cost 
in public and private colleges and universities of all tyoes 
has been the response to the ^above-iaentioned societal goals* 
The costs of higher education have bc^en divided between s turban 
or their f aLiilies' and ''society" as represented ^jis^govemmeat 
and philanthropy. Behind -Hiis allocaticn cf /osts ^is the iaca 
tJiat.rthis divisi'on should be .related to the b^efits fron 
hic^^er education.' But tSere are tw.s versions o-f the benefit; 
theory and these are not necessarily congruent: On^ is con- 
cerned with justice in the allocation of dosts asaong different: 
persons and groi:^s. The assuinption is inade that the beneficir 
aries should pay and that the costs should be divided araong 
them in proportion to total benefits received. 

The other version of tlie theory is concerned with ■ 
efficiency ip, allocation of resources. The assuispti^ is 
made that when a good service .yields both irnSividual; and 
social benefits, its production ^hquld be increased beyond 



the amount that would- ije- called for by individual demand 
alone. This idea applied to 'ilgher education .nil"ahs' tha^ " 
tuition shourld be lowered 'below cost per student until the* 
combined ^marginal benefits %o both individuals and society, 
are equal, to the marginal cost. The d@fic4.t should be .laade 
up from taxes or gifts, . ^ 



4 



Applicati on o,f the' Efficiency of Allocation 'of Resou rces 

Line. or Heasoning' to Public Libraries - ' "' '■ ~~ 

"* [ ' ' . , ■ ■ ■ ' r 

A strict application of ©conomic'-'principies of ef fi- " . 
cient allocation. »of resources would indicate that libraries 
should not be'devoting.mudi of i^^lr resources to suppljrMlg^ 
the informational needs of b^ineks or to leisure tiiaa 
•£ictivities, which are viewed in economic aifalysis as private 
•goodj* and ther^fo^ not to be proviued Inr out o^" ri^^biic 
funds. ; Oil the other hand, educational functions and direct 

However, no clearcut blueprint for fiscal support of public ' 
libraries can be deriv©|i from this sort of analysis. Dif- . ^ 

ficult definitional problexas arise , for exaa^le^-in cl^ssi- 

» • • }.v ' # ■ : ■ . 

fying reading &s to educational, informational, and leisure 
time activities. It can be'i argued that- virtually all reading' 
conveys some benefit to sooC^ty beyond those benefits accruing* 

to the individu'al 'engagirig in the reading activity. Hence, 

' ■■! " ' ' 

the appropriate aXlbcation of fiscal responsibility as between' 

■ ■ ' • ' . f '( ■' ' ■ 

private and public isecfcors c^^not. Js given by« any sin^listic 
calculus of • internal versiis external effects. Also, even if 
¥?e assume that the proportioil of a particular type of public 
library % activity that redounds to the benefit of the general 
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^public couia be clearly identified, it is not at all clear 

. - . .^^ ■ , ^ , ■ . 

.what proportions of fiscal support for this activity should 
bp^f or thcomin9(^.f rom S'Sderal, state, -.and local levels of 
govemjnent. •. » ' ' 

A difficulty in the abcJve type of allocation is given . • 
by the .following example. If percent of a" school child's 
reading of a Jbook borrowed from a public library results in 
a societal benefit, in the form of an in?>roved famly and • * 

community saember and a more enlightened citizen, what pro- 

.• • 

portions of this enhancement * accrue to society at the national, 
state, and local levels? I^\^jn^w of the mobility* of our popu- 
lation, the school child who reads -a book in a public library 
o^one corar»uhity may -^ery .we 11 live most of his adult life i.i 
others. H^nce, his ^contribution^ will be made in comuniti»2S 

« 

Other than the* one in which he received pu^sXic library scr- 
vices. Although such an exan^le pr'jbably provides a basis of 

argument far increase^ fiscal support for^ public ^^braz^ies 
from state and Fe^ral levels, of government, the .allocation 
difficulties are 'icanifest.'" ' ■•* ' ■ 

Use of Public Goods Theory in .Develooincr Alternative Method s ■ 
of Funding Public Libraries ' ' ' T ' '■ 7 

Despite all of. the aforementioned problems, ptjblic 'goods 

theQry can assist in providing a framework for analyses and • 

for casting }sp normative models ^agi^nst which practical options 

in public library financing may be measured. I' Although, as 

indicated earlier, it raaj^ not be very practical to construct " 



a quantitative calciAus lor the Noting up of benefits for: 
.individuals and groups , public funds analysis can help to 
structure ideae about the relationship between .thQ fimctions 

m 

and'purposqs bf. public library' services and the methods of 

financing these services.. HowevVer, considerations of justice 

• ■ - ' \ \ . 

and social values are clearly, important as well as econo"ic 

. ■ • ■ ' ' '' • . ■ " ' 

efficiency principles.. For "eisample / ' let us Consider a prob- 

lem of allocation of funds for public^ libraries among public- 
library systems.' Suppose that, since public library service 

is considered to be socially beneficial, financial sunoort 

■ " .» , ■ ' *■ 

were to be allocated on the principle o*f maximization of 
library use. Most of the funds would be distributed to 
"library systems that .serve relatively well educated and 



affluent co'oraunities , and relatively little resources' would 

he devo'ted to communities ctont2d.ning' disadvantaged populations-. 

' * * - • ■ • ■ 

Th& qui^stion of appropriate fiscal support for public 

libraries cats across problems of differential needs for 

... » 
library ser*/ices , equalization of resources, and considera- 
tion of fiscal autonomy and control of libraries. Practical * 
political constraints of Federal, state, and local governnent ai 
relationships, the structure of social values, and matters 
of economic equity and efficiency 'must all be given due con- 
sideration in choices among alternative options for fiscal 

'support of public libraries. 

• ■ . 

■* ' ■ ■ 
Summary of 'Conclusicaais • • ' ' 

The economist's "public' goods theory " can be helpful 

in prov2^d4;ng 2 general conceptual framework for the development 



and analysis of alternative zaethods' for the. financing of 
public libraricss, 'However, because- of. the onsbryonic 
nature of the theory, it cannot at this tinie provide 
specific and detailed guidelines .co;\e€,,rning the normative, 
or proper allocation of fiscal support. for a complicated 
public sector activity such as the public library. An * 
optimal or equitable allocation of the costs of public 
library services involves matters .of political philosophy 
and social values as well as factors of economic ef fici- 
ency. Hence, .any feasible solution .to- the problem of the 
appropriate -method of fiscal support of .the public library 
institution must be a broad-cfauged one that takes into 
account the whole range of factors and environinental 
forces which iiopinge upon that institution. In this con- 
text, - the following conclusions may bg drawn. 

1. In' view of« the multifacete^l research, infozxna- 
tional, and recreational services "provided by 
public libraries and the wic^bspread public 
and private benefits derived from these serr 
vices, public goods theory would support a 
multilevel system of financing involving 
Federal, state, local, and private sources 
of revenue. c 



2. Although public goods theory, provides, reasaa** 
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able guidance on the distinction between se^vi^^^ 



that should be financed fromjEublic vex'sus priM 
funds, the theory provides relatively little ^ '; 



^^1 



counsel on the appropriate allocation of • 

* 

fiscal support aiming the Federal, state, aad 



local go'vemmental hierarcliy. 



3, Because virtually every activity of public 
li&i?aries may be viewed as haying soc'ieta.1 
' ■ effects, even t^he delineation-^etween services « 
• . that., produce ■ private rather th,aji p'ublic ben^- ' 



fits canno.t be precisely dra'^yn. 



// 



4, The develop2?}git of equitable*^d ■ feasible// -* ' 
ijsc^lutioas to the problem -of , public ^JJ^yj^ ' 
fiaaaciag properly must isvoive general coar 

, ■ . ' ■ I .^^ • -..^ 

si^ratico of -ecQaomic principles and e|f£ect;:ive.l.. 
cor^rp!iilses ^lacanrt a larcje fiur^iber of o^lben 'coa- 
f dieting poXiticai, social, i^iid econoiciq 
-factors. — ^ ' * , V/ ' • 



r .I'if. 
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II. ROLE A2JD FU22CriOS2S SERVSD BY THE i^UBLIC LIBHAEYs . 
• • • % . 

Introduction and Purpose ■ • ' ^ 

'She preceding review and appraisal of the origins, growth 

p^sent status of , the public libraries, and a 'theoretical |jasis 

for their support provides a developsaeatal and economic per- 

spedtive for formulating" alternative funding systems. However, 
• ■ ■ ■ ' . • ■ . , ..... 

substs^itial effort focussed on public servi^ funding prob- 

\ it ' 

lexQS and mchanissas must include analysis and definition of 
role and functions. This is particularly true in the case of 

' ' ' . m 

p^blic libraries where f as previously indicated, questions 
about , role and clianging patt^nis ot* service a^^Gurrent« 



- ^at f.ollOn's is -the result of such 'an^^in-^^pth a^^alysis 
and is presented in terios of the broad caite'gpries of functions 

and services public libraries should provide — now axid^ in the 

, .. . ^ ■ ^ ■ . ■ ' ■ 

future. 'The intent is not to. docuioer.t, assess or justify past 

1 ■ ■ - ■ - • . ♦ 

failuras^^d present service ^ficiencies, althou^ judgments; 

in.' these areas are reflected. "The Analysis is. inten^d io < 
' . ' ' V ■ • ' ' . ■ ' ' . . - 

'answer two basic guestioiis which, stated bluntly, ares ' 

(15 JiShat is the rp|d, today and in the fu&^re, for 

the public library in niseting ^Qtino^d nmd% of 

' a modem' so,aiety? and 

{t\ Khat i^' tbe general, form and aatui^ o,f tJie 

functions and services which the public > 
c library should provide? ' ... 
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The ansvars to both of thes^ questions ara^ relevant ■ 
to the design of alternative funding systems' fcJr providing 
adequate fiscal support* 

The public library, as^ it has evolvod in thb'United' 
States,^ itlust de seen, as a* sauiti -purpose agency* its cliGntele 
•varies frpin.'the most advanpes^, of researchers to children eij- 

..gaging in their- first ^readjifg esqsericnces. T^^ne person, 
the "public library'.' is the unique collection of tHe New Voirk 

. Pvblic .ib.a.^at nm.,.ve„ue 4.„d Street; '.o anoWr, 
it is thfe misc»llany of donai:c5d books in an upstairs * room .of 

^' the local village hall. Thus, consideration of public ^libra^. 

* financing must \distingtllsh anpng the several purposes and ' 

^.pyblies s6rv4id .by "the institution. These contrasting fun ctiJns, 
seejs in relaiiion -to goals of the national life and ia' relatior 
to -legal, and, ^sp-'-^acto responsibilities for services at the ' 
several §ovei*niQental lave^, provide guidelines and consj^raint's' 
for defining the financing re.quirenieuits of this multi-purpose 

- agency. ■ . 

This statement seeks to identify the main purposes of the ' 
public library a^d to present ^.these in functional rather than 
social terms /i.e.. In terms of services given and not of 
socialr^oals achieved. As major 'functions are identified, * * 

they wijl be*related to potential user groups. tH© analysis 

" ' / — ' " ' ' 

thus Recognizes that there is limited evidence of social ' • 

' • ' \ ' '' I ■' 

^goal attainment. It also recognizes that th^roi is a& esscn- 

...tial element of faith underlying public maintenance of libraries.- 
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The sasoa eXenvsht of faith underlies otijer governnisntalXy- 
. supported agencies, stsarting with- the schools. 



, The gSp bQtw<^ea potentiality and actuality, the failure - 
h€ tijfcs p»>m.iq Jibra^y to" maintain re^ourctsjs and services 
. .neeaed by some .pcjopnle and in some localities while providing 

these saisse serviced for other people anS in other localities, 

* ^ \ , ■ ■ ■ # . , " • • ' ■ ' ■• * 

'' is a measure' of sliortcondngs under'^resent ^ouroe^ of funds. 
•Sftie -ina.deqviacies of the j lit tie library v^Stairs ia the ^village 
hall,^aad e^ally Of the large city library seeking tp xaeet 
region'al deroanrds* for r^co^ded knowledge, reflect ui^favorably 
not on the public oif^cials and the professionals responsible 

for service, but o» the structure for funding the institution. 

■ - » ■ ' ■ , • ' _>» • • 

There are three major aseas of nociaX, cultural and . - 

■ ■ ■ ' ■ , /*■■' 

educational needs in mode rn.( society w.iich the public lilj'rary 

.'is uniquely desired to sewe. ^I^ey, ares (X) specialized 
and rase arcr» services, ,(2) " infonaati'in services, and £3J edu- • 

cat....jaal-cui?:ural services^ In no se;;se can the nyblic librat;^ 

■ ■■ » 

neet'ailf or even- .a major part# ©f th^sss iteeds^ l5Ut't|io,iastir 
tution is an essential'' adjunctive resource accessibly to all ' 
who seek to in?? rove the quality of life, k description of 
these services / 'follows . ' 

A-i Specialised and ^search Services 
'The advanced technology', the inter-depfendint 'free eater--' 

■ ^ ■ ■ I * • ^ ^ :i 

prise system;, the con^lefc '^governmental structure and the belief 
Kixi^ self-realization whicE , characterize the United States- all 



call for continual searcli for knowledge. This search has 
been a driving force in American life, along with the drive 
for productivity ajid the drive for individual freedom. Aiu^ 
diminution in the pursuit of knowledge, like any serious 
reduction in industrial output or individual liberties, will 
profoundly alter our way of life, 

* « 

The search for knowledge is not ccJnfin^d to the universi 
casnpus and the" research laboratory. Application of new knowl 
edge, relating what is learned to practical affairs, is part 
•of tJcie A-marican genius. This task is carried out by indi- 
viduals in high, places and low, and by practitioners in big' 
city* and small ijamlet-. The specialist may be a per^n who 
Kncfi'fB more aJbout steel production or coreign markets or child- 
ren's disabilities or rogional literature than any one within 
a thousand jnile.s — and yet he must con!:ull: the record of knowl- 
edgtj. Or Uu^ searcher may rank as "specialist*' only because • 

hd has some^/hat ntore background than other nearby individuals - 

^ \ 

.theVlocal building contra tor, the scaool princi£»al, the resi- 
dent iiis tori c'n , the personi*el director of a local plant — and 

he too nfeeds recourse to^ ±he accumult ted record. The function 

^ . ^' 

of the professi nal — doctor, lawyer, engineer — is to relate 
established knowledge to specific problems; part of this back- 
ground derive!:, from the professional's training,, but part rust 
be searched out -as cases arise . There is even the amateur 
scholar, not a university professor or a research chemist., who 
simply investigating on his own the more esoteric sources a 
library can provide.* His' search may focus on the' newest 



discoveries in radio, astronomy or the oldest origins of the 
American Indj^an, 




Both the pure researches apd the applied practi\ioner, 
the national authority and tlie local specialist, ^eed an 
organized record of knowledge . The search for the new and 

the application of tile old equally proceed from what is known. 

^ / 
Many of the specialised activities of the-.-society start with 

a visit to the reservoir either- as preparation for ventu^^ng 

into the unknown or as preparation for pringingx^hat is known 

into tiie daily round of life. 

Libraries of various types- -academic, private and public- 
are a primary means for preserving th record. The' library 
is the Delphic Oracle of this knowl<^5cge -based society, except 
that L the individual petitioner interi>rets the signs" himself. 
Even the ancient civilisations had tl'eir libraries, an^it, is 
their content rather than the pronoui, cements of oracles that 
has come dovn to us. i 

The piablic library in one of its guises plays a strategic 
role in the interpretation and application of knowledge. It - 
is not pre-eminent in supporting pure research, although a few 
public libraries contribute at this frontier level. But where 
they have the capacity, these libraries are...the resource of 
the specialist, who in essence is an adaptor and applier of 
knowledge. ~ This holds not just for the few public libraries 
of national stature but for agencies with any depth and scope 
Of holdings dotted i- regions across the land.' 



Even the more ostabiishcd of the citv libraries hav2 
"difficulty in maetijig the full rangs of requests for advnnced 

r 

• m 

and speciuliEGd materials, while called on at the sama ti.-.a 
to serva as the "other" public libraries outlined beldw. At' 
this "research" level Lliey seek to cooperate with nearby .mi- 
vtq^rsity libraries, "and with state 'agengies, in systanis ani 

^ netv;ork£ only partially built and poorly financed if func-ad 

.at all. ^ 

VJhat of the mGdium-sized libraries in centers withou- 
strong academic or industrial. research collections — El Paao, 
Te^as is a suitable e;>:ajnplc? This burgeoning area nay nc- 
have as many "specialities" as Philadelphia or Chicago or Los 
Angales, but its, leaders are seeking to plan the .economic 'and 

« 

social life for a iialf-millio:^ peopl'2 . its specialize'd'-ar. d 
research resource, the city public library, is an agency r.ot 
much stronger than a we X t ab lish^ a suburban library i ar.d 
it stands virtually a J. one in its 'region. 

And what of the almost one* third of the American pecple 

« 

living outride of metropolitan areasV Are the industrial, 
goyejEWTiShtal , health , educational , ^nd cultural needs 
i^d probleiTi^ of Ticonderoga, New York and Bisbee, Arizona 

necessari'iy so simple that the application of recorded knov;l- 
p - • * « 

edge is not needed? These and other non-metropolitan aro^s 

are f^art of a specialized society but they lack even the sem- 
blance of :-;pGciali2c?d library service. If technological 
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publications are jnaintained at public expense in fe^e publics' 

library' for the steel industry of Pittsburqh, should tlnev not'^ 

' / . 

also be maintained for the pape;: industry of upper Nei/ Vork 
State^^^^d tlie mining (industry o'f sout|Kirn Ayi^na.^/lf a 
diversified collection on pedagj)gy in the Los Ancj^les-^ublic 
Library* stands behind tlie sdiooi systems of that jnetropolitan 
ar6a, should not cofHSarable back-uo })L provided for the school 
systems, in Ticonderoga and Bi6bee and a 'thousand smaller centers? 
If the answer is yes, the*_35ext question .is not how this can be 
achieved — modem conytiuni^eticbn technology can bridge great 
distances — -but the question is from v;hat sources it can be 
finai^ded adequately. - 

« 

l*he public library started as ai. agency to keep 

♦ ■ i 

the people out of the saloons." Localities, even in early 
days, sav; fit to r>ut pubii c -money into such an enterprise. 
The instituv.ion has developed,, in one of its iret^orphoses, 
into a souice of advanced*^ knowledge for specialists in a com-, 
plex society. Even in smaller places it is approached for 
this purpose , though it is seldom ab.^e to respond. The indi- 
vidual making.' the request , in large city and small, may be 
^from (.outside the local jurisdiction or even from a distemce. 
There is hardly a public library in the country that stops 
the user at the door if he does not live in and pay taxes in 
the locality. What started as a neighborhood social agency ^ 
has evolved— for lack of any other source to appease the 

* 

demand f'" " knowledge— into an outlet for a national commodity 
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that under lies 'all aspects of modern life. Yet, its financial 

b.a5e has remained the local- property' ts-K. - Small wonder that 

^ ' . • . 

the reservoir of recorded knowledge is dry in too inany parts . 

of the country, and insufficient to meet growing needs in 

most. VSe are trj'ing to carry out our business — economic, 

social, and personal— without provi«^ing sources of the . inteHiT 

gence on which so imd decisions must be based. This is not from 

lack of interest or even from lack of effort— indeed, various ' 

comniercial,'' ^^ial and ten^orary scrvi©??; have .s ©Ugh t -bo fill 

the , void in Accessible recorded knowledge — but rathe ^ from lack 

il 13ase appropriate to tlie demand. This holds true 

, Cleveland and Los Angeles; as well as in Ticonde- 



of a financi 



in Baltijinore 



roga and Bisbee . ^ 



T«.-;o a3tern'ative approaches are open to tr^' tr> jve*»t the 
needs of Asi: rican society for specialized and research resou£':;@s 
through iTtedii:jn-si2ed an^ larger pub iic libraries . One ^is to ; 
'expand their collections as rapidly as possible, so that El Paso 
will con^ tp have a public resource as strong as th^t in Balti- 
more, and sAtimore as strong ^s". .that in, New York. The other 
alternative Js tc tie the local library into a regional or 
national network that permits it to draw rapidly on resources 
oyer a wide a'^ea. The objective is to •exploit and capitalize " 
on the special quality of the printed page. This is a resource 
th^t;. is not depleted no matter how often consulted. 

The. first approach of ^.'xpansion is the pt^licy that has 
been followed for the last half century, and it has resulted 
*n meven"' and inadequ^;ce facilities at advanced and specialised 



levels. The second aitem.ati.v5^: depends on intra- and inter-/ 
state networks which do not exist and for which ths financial 
inaans -are lacking. 

B. Information Services* 
Knowledge and information "^e closely related, and^n 
.fact overlap. There would be U;^tle point in tryingto dis- 
.ting\iish between then except that demand foy factual infomia- 
tion, extracted from the larger Jsodj of knowledge, has pro.-npted 
anoLher of the functions of the public library— that pf informa- 
tion center in the conimunity. The demand has coine not just 
from a minority of researchers and specialists 'but from a wide 
segment. of the population. ' 

At- this level the r«jbUc library' is turned to for whit, 
my be callei specific information ratlier than organized knowi- 
edge. The data sought may be the amount of cholesterol-proa: cing 
xngredients :.n eggs, the tensile strength of. copper, the voting 
record of a candidate for political , office, the. date of a 
synrphony conrart, or the price of' a, stock on the market five 
years ago. ?or the student it msy>Q the datie and details of 
the Battle of Austerlitz or the rate of response of B. F. Skinner* 
pigeons. 

If fixtensive knowledge is needed by specialists to apply 
thedsjy and principles to the working world, information is 
needed by all individuals to live and function within that 
World. They may not know exactly what the terms for the in- 
gzedients in eggs msan, they may not contribute to anv further 
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Uixders tan ding of tliese ingredients, but thoy,'wiil decide 

' . ' •.. • 

whether to control their intake of a given foo'd on the basis ' 
' • • „* 

of information about it. As tlie knowledge about cholesterol, 
or any otiier subject that affects him, is built, up by research, 
the individual wants- the facts so tiiat he can act in an informed 
way. , * , . ^ , * 

' ' ^ . r 

In format ion may. be needed more by the under-educated than 
by college graduates, precisely because they have not acquired 
the information from a long period of formal education or a 
superior home environiaent. under-educated person is dis*- 

advantaged, not because of inferior intelligence or weaker 
willpower, but because of limited, information for dealing 
with life situations as they arise. Adequate information 
channels are needed at least as much to the inner city and 
to depressed rural areas as to the more "literate" society. 

In providing information, as in the support of spediali**- 

4 

zation, the' public library does not*»h^ve a monopoly" but shares 
the fun ctioi.' with many sources. Newspapers, radio, and tele- 
vision report immediate events , and i flow of periodicals 
reinforces this current distribution. Commercial interests 
present their story through advertising, and governments , 
maintain a voluminous flo;v of information. People turn for 
information to other individuals, including specialists who 

are weli-infomied and friends who may be as uninformed as tha^J'*^ 

■ ' . ■ * , . ■ ■ ' ■ 'f''^ 

inquirer. Some people have encyclopedias or other sources it 
the;home or office which, like the specialist's own special . 



library, aid their, in more predictable searches , faut^are 
inadequate beyond a certain, limited scope. There is also an 

t 

iAcreasing in forruation need, to evaluate or confirm the tre- 
nssndous volunie and variety of sponsored coniniuni cation designed 
to dstablisli certain viewpoints or courses of action. Such 
communication may con t ain •*'se le cte d factsyand sometimes distorted 
iacts. This need for, information an^ objectivity arises in 
sensitive areas such as politics, religion, consurasx products 
and community affairs. *^ 

■ •. • • . • J ■ 

Given thi.s ever-present need for information; and the • 
uncert^ainties of other sources, some people turn to theia: pubiic 
lil>raries , Libraries have responded with the "reference" desk 
staffed by information librarians anr: with "reference" collecr 
tions containing publications of a liiore specif icallV factual' 
nature. The count of reference qucrtions handled has continued 
steadily up'.vard in most public libraries, even where statistii:s " 
of books circulated for home u^e har-e recently declined. Where 
libraries h^ve organised to handle inquiries by telephone, the 
rise in demand has been considerable. The Enoch Pratt Free 

4 

Library ih Baltimore, for exan^sle, handles over one million 
inquiries per year, more than half by telephone. At its 
cehtral unit, this library maintains a ,specially-train<5d 
stdff to respond to telephone inquiries w * Feference sources 
are available at arm's reach by means of an ingenious series 
of rotating shelves. 

It would be an exaggeration to claim that public libraries 
ne^t all or most 'unfilled information needs. Bepe^ted studies 
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,have shovm thht people, in gcnoral, do not think of the public 
. library as an ia^or-ination center. Libraries, on their side, 
poo often confine themselves, within the limits of their col- 
lectiojis. They pr'ovide data if it has moved through the 

r. 

process of publication and appears witiiin hard covbrs, but 
not if it can be obtained only from reports or journals or 
directly from org animations or e^^erts. This is' another of , 
the partially realized functions of the public library . 

Some libraries Have been reaching back to gain access . , 
to wider information. This may be achieved by linkages with 

♦ 

'Other libraries and information centers, .or by establishing 
direct, contact with verified sources. , In a few instances com- 
putcrized data banks are being established. The ur^^ informa- 
tion program in Brooklyn is an exanp le. Other libii^ies havo 
been reaching fprv;ard, not only gathering information, but taking 
steps to disseminate it, by means of .bulletins, reports to 
agencies ano organizations, and commuii cation through mass 
nedia. One view of reference servic^i stresses not only infor-\ 
mat ion per stf— whe're to ob>tain a government service, how to 
get nedical help# sources for particular kinds of training — 
but also advocates follow-up service to be sure the assistance 

\ ■ i 

sought is actually obtained. 

i 

* f - • 

Unified organization and centralization of information 
in a pluralistic society is not feasible, and would not be 

* 9 

desirable' if it were feasible . The public library is one 
among a miscellany of information sources. But a recognized 



V 



aiid ready-to-serve entry point to the information matrix is 
desirable v.'hcn. specific sources are not isnown to the inquirer, 
or wljen other sources fail for ivhat^ever reason. The public 
library essentially serves this role : it haf at least part 
of tile great welter ofj facts, and it could stdck more. The 
library has identified and opened contact with <^rious sources 
of unrecorded information. It should inake and maintain more 
such contacts. Part of its data is organized for retrieval, 
and additional systems are withxn reach. The public M.ibrary 
has a considerable way to go before it can properly be called 
the strategic' access point to information sources, but it is 
the most promising conduit that exists. The decision to be 
faced is how an information agency providing this essential 
service for the' American people is t-u be financed. 




C. Educational-Cultural Function 
Thjs public library* was advocated by its founders as -xsi 
informal edr.cationai agency for lifelong learning. Many viewod 
the library a^a continuation of the common public schools 
established early in the 19th century. Others viewed the pub- 
lie library as a means for all to get the benefits of advanced 
education that were then on.ly c^en on a formal basis to the 



ffew. 



' Explicit educational aims and programs, slow toi-develpp 
within libraries, were stimulated by the waves of immigrants 
before and after the turn o"f the century and, later, by the 



adult education movement in the lS2i 



In citdes the community 



I 
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libraries served as "schools" for newconKsrs seeking citizen- 
sliip and^ljs. For m'ore. established and educated resident's, 
the las^ger |>ublic libraries developed structured "raader. 
advisory" services, providing planned reading for everything 

t 

from ancient Egypt to modem art| from child development »o 
salesmanship. Book discussion groups proliferated in libraries, 
and lectures and film showings were the order of the day. 

All this was in response to a search for» cultural back- ' 
ground on the part of sone adults, and ambitions ' for econordc 
advance n^nt on the part of others. The collection was tr.2 edu- 
cation al^ resource and the librarian was the guide to its use, 

thus providing both the "curriculum" and the "instructor" in 

. ,> • - 

a form suited to out-of-school adults . In the phrase of the 
period, the public library v;as "the people's university. " The 
• edilcationiil potential of the institution was tlius demonstrated. 

In recent decades, during whict". time the formal e du c a ti "jr. a 1 
programs and faci]jities hav€"*e4c^nd€d, the educational ain has 



•become less distinct and explicit. Idbrary staff Attention h?.s 
shifted more to reference or the kin as of information services 
described above ,* The. largest libraries w^re able to build 
subject staffs and collections to, service to specialists, the 
first function outl^ed above. Tllp readers' adviser as a 
separate position has disappeared; what reading guidance is 
provided is given by the information librarian or by the sub- 
ject bibliographer. 



Readers have found a darge part of their intellectual 
and cultural interests increasingly satisfied by a deluge of 
widely' available popular publications, in both book (paperback 
as well as hard coyer) and magazine form. The publisher • ^ 
appcaled^directly ^to^^ajjrowing public that had earlier turned 
to the public library./ Pervasive cultural-educational com- 
munication, in maj^y media, , now characterizes our social matrix. 



• Thf? library in turn responded to the proliferation of 
print by itself jjtocking these same popular publications, and 
it retained part of its adult public by this sieans. In the - 
middle-class sections of cities and in suburban areas ^ the 
agency con-tin ues ito be used heavily for this purpose— in some 



cases so heavily ^:hat planned educational services are never 



launche^,|-^ ^e contemporary public library, in it's provision 



of popular reading, serves much' *>^s dees a well-stocked book- 

■j ' ■ V 

store, p'rovi ding titles in greater asmand, duplicating copies 

/ "/ " ' ■ ■ * • 

when- its budget permits. Some people prefer to get such gentral 

reading f^oiu coin^rcial sources, while others prefer the 

cost-free .sf.lection of the public li|:ra3;y. 

The social result of meeting the readership need c< 
be characterized more as cultural than educational. Culture ^ 
is here defined, not in the sense of. being limited to |itera- ' 
ture and the arts, but in the sense of reflecting the j-ntercsts 
and .conoams of . educated .people , and represented by the^l popular ' 
presentations, analyses and cotnn^ntaries, A substantial 
biography of , Eleanor -Hooscve It is issued, an analyst presents 



his views on t&e'irate of ciiinge* uader thetitlo of "Futura 
Shc^," a pogu^^r bo6k"6n diets appcJ^s, or an analysis a 
srecQat^5re^idan£i^ii campaign: these '#re the types of books 
wi|i<:h^inany_2iJ^*W, °?3tai from, their ^brar^% By this :mea:is , ' 
^ cultural exchange is' miuntained and prevailing idpas and 
vilues shared. The ne't effiict of this part of the public 
yibrar^'s program is similar to ,that of 'a well-elited macra- 
|ine of broad interest,, or of a book club that enters to the 

Iol lowers of the more substantial, popular literature. In its 
ess focussed form, this service by the library shades off into 

.llurely or priiaarily recreational fare,- not sharply distir.cruishs 

1 ' ' " ' ■*■ ■ ^ ' 

♦^aictidnally from the images on the television tube. 



One group ot public library users goes well beyond the ' 
» best-sellers and uses the public collection to survey the x^'ige 

of con tempos, ary ideas and^ problems, * This is neither *he 

* . . ■ 

specialist, nor the person seeking specific facts, nor the 

reader of a best selling book. In one sense this is the 

* 

alert, responsive adult par excel lercc, carrying on- a dialogue* 
wi-jth fertile minds on all topics, thav touch his needs and 
fancies. Frr these individuals, use cf ' the publig library' is 
not primarily an economic consideration—borrowing a book with- 
out charge that they would otherwise have to buy— b^^t rather a 
.matter of intellectual supply and access. The public agency 
is the oniy^^urce that has the range and level suited to 
their inquiring minds. • , ' 



Another segment of users pursues utilitarian ends. * ' ^ 
Viator-proofing a .basement, exploring a different field of 



einployn^nt, |)laiining a vacation* prcpari^^. a talk^for a « 

. coirjaunity group— €hose and .other practical, endeavors call'. 

,'■■'/' ' . • , 

for concultiition nt' tha record, in such UGe# tlxe non-specia5.ist 

' is usln^ knowledge xjs much th3 sanse way as the i^peciali^t, 
• " • . . . . 

albeit at a less advanced levol. • . ' ■ . * , . 

A The formal student, in sciiool and college,, turns to the 
publtlfe- UBr^ri.. Sbi^c children in_ tha early sphooi.yo.r^ vse 
the comrounity agency as the door to the. world of 



reading. More 



advanced students do theijt kind of -"research* in the'' -public 
library . It is worth noting that resources ,for students within 
their educational institutions, in .scnool me.dia centers and* 4n - 
spllege libraries, have been iaarkedly strengthenet" in ^ the past 
dabade, and these isl*-school resource:; can be integrated into - 

the instructional program.- The public library func\;ions more'*' 

!, 

as an ' auxi3 iary than as a primary ;^oiirce for the student, serv- ♦ 

ing hi,^ whisa he reaches beyond school resources, and vei^t\ires 
into tlj@ Icirger world of recorded ki\owladge;. ^ 

Two educational strains have iatel^ appeared, or re-appeared 
in public Iib;rar>^ programs. ^ One is .ceaching out' to non-u^'ers,' • 
particularly in the .inner cit^, ' Part of this' ;ef-fort seek^ to • 
jieiate traditional library resou-rces and references to the 
particular proi^lems confronting the poor and t^e under-eduoated; 
•part aims to modify both the content and the fonp of the col- 
• lec^itsn a^d, the ^'service -role of the librarian to' suit-- thi^ .' - 

* ■ ; • ■ - ^ • , 

potential user group. A second current effort depends on .thr 



library as tho ^ocus of 'independent study" at the college 
ip-'Gl, in self-study programs pursued by .individ-qals seeking 
degrees without attending t'orirsajl classes on campus. The 
librai'ian in this plan becomes an educational , counselor and 
the collection the body of learning materials. 

The extent to which the educational-qultucdl function 
of the public librar%' can and should be exx^anded depends on 
the quality of life that people will be seekin9 and on ' the 
extent to vrhich provision for that life is considered to 
a public; good worthy of financial support.- - Many individuals 
are searciiing for purpose ,and value r - Others seek mental and 
sensual adventure • These are positive experiences for which 

tional-cult ural use of libraries than the solving of an 
ijnrnediate problem, or preparation foxv future accomplishment. 
We have ten Jed to see education as a Tseans to an end — the 
conyetent •.-.•orlier, th^?- infornved citizen^ the effective parent. 
A& life values and life styles are revised, we may cone to 
see the play of the mind andftHe pla^ of the senses as worth- 
while experiences in thema^ves. At that stage the public 
library would becoina not only the people's \iniversity, to 
be used when they want to learn something, but also the 
people's cultjural center, to '^e used as part of a full life. 
Use of media in all forms--aural and visual. and tactile as 
well as graphic — would be seen not jiist as a solemn preparation 
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for living but' as an aspect of livincj itself. The librarian ' - 
in this conception v.'auld scrva, as do other professionals, as 
experts in use of resource , not so much to solve problems aiid 
attain aiiibitions^ as for self-realization and SGl£-e>rprcssion . 

To the extent that the United States has lost its sense, 
of direction and its citizens,, face a long period 'of uncertainty 
^ and frustration, this prospect is visionarv* But if v;c are • ■ 
going through a transition period, groping beyond affluence 
to nieaning, a p;±!lic agency providing the richness of cultural 
experience may be for adults as important as the school is for 
children--and it may even be more fun. 

D. Technological Applications: Scope and Limits 
Advanc -IS in computer Handling of data and in" new forms of 
te3,e-comniunicaticn will facilitate pach of the functions of 
the public library. Potential allocations will be touched 
on here, buz only to the extent that they involve funding 
sources in support of new and emerging patterns. 

The first problem confronting the specialist a/id researcicr 

is to deter*T.ine what has already been issued, on his probleni • 
and V7here it can be- consulted . This vs a bibliographical 
question. To answer it requires firsj: a record of what has 
been published, analyzed as to subject content and indexed 
under terms that the searcher is likely to use. The record 
roust show where the material is located. This index must be 
available in some £oim directly to the ^^ecialist. MARC 
tapes, being issued by the Library of Congress takes the 
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first steps in this direct ion. -Kst^-^nsion of the existing 
nctwork'""of bibliogxaphical in lonnatlon iis feasible' technic 
but will call for lurids for^ research and development. Put 
libraries, ii tied into a national bibliographic zy^tezn, 
would then have the capacity tc inforn spccialistn cf v;hat 

A 

exists irj their fields and whore it can .'?e obtained. ' 

The next step is to establish access to the doci2jr.Giitr 
theiDselvcs. In the past sone pisearchers:^ have tr^jveled tc 
tJie source of reference :aaterialsi others have obtained us 
of material through inter-library loan vjhich entails a 
\2elay a.nd soni!^.tiiTVCK is impractical, 

Long-rarcje projections envision the library-in-the~ , 

oae tiling to -store and gain rapid access to a finite nuM;-: 
cf datum invclved, for escaiiiple, in a bibliographical inde: 
or an airlin.? -reservation syEtem" in an electronic inempry. 
'It is quite '^nothor to store sll the "oncepts and relatic: 
ships contaiiiSd iri_ a library of several rdllion volumes a: 
sin?ilarly rt-'^'ieve what is needed on demand. The earjlier 
st.ep will' likely be facsimile tele-cojnnunicatior. v;hich wi 
permit consultation of a docur.ont at a' distance. Howe%'Gr 
unlike extension of the bibliggraphic i^ormation systcir^, 
this will invcflve not only fur ther - research, and developme 
but very substantial investnicnts in equipment. 
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Completer storage and now conimunication channels will 
' shortly "a IsV" affecLt th(2 information function of the public 

* ♦ 

library. One iriportant prospect is cable TV. Tho sig- 
nificancc of this is not siraply that linages can be carried 
to viewers — standard TV already dees this. The sig- 
nificance is that a jnuch larger number of channels will be 
opened , permitting informational as well as entertain.T.ent 
messages, Also, the coinniunication between the source and 
the receiver can be, two-way. ' This development will replicate 
the tclcphc except that with cable TV ' the image is visual 

m 

as well y ufal. The cable itself, however , will not 
/ general wiiormation; it will have to connect some source 
with some seekers. The public librarv will ' stand in a 
strategic co-mectinq-link position this chain of informa- 
tion. Realijation of this project calls not so much for 
mobilisation on a national level, but more within states 
and metropolitan regions. This pros:oect involves additional 
levels of f inding, sources, ^etween tl.e nati onal and state 
levels, c^n th.2 one hand and the local tax base on the other . 

It must be emphasized, however , that by no means can 
needs and problems of access to recorded knowledge and 

information be solved by new technology. It would be a 

J- ' 

mistake to put substantial Gums into computerized networks 
without reviewing and improving the *:otal knowledge-exchange 

0 

system^ including intellectual and human components . No 



coraputGr can 7^ako content aval 1 able unTiX~ttr-4s---£irat-^a"= 

V * 

quired, and we are short of acquisition prograa^s that 
assemble all tiie. material that is needed. Nor can the 
computer reproduce material cn demand unless it is first 
bibiiogfaphically organised in a v;ay that dovetail's with 
use* and here again any knov/n scheiTie falls well short of 
perfection. This is not a problem of machine capacity but 
of insight into hov; knowledge is used and how it should be 
organised for retrieval.- , _^ , ' 

Limitation in technology as the solution to knowledge- 

# 

information utilization can be illustrated 'v/ith tlie example 
of tele-communications. Vie have had two-way coaimunication 
between information soiijpe and information searcher and 
multiple channel capacity since the invention of the tele- 
phone . Yet, neither the library nor other information 
sources hsvc been fully utilised. Cable 'TV, it is true, 
will add the visual ii^a,ge but this nay not be the heart of 
the matter. The human factpr- a^v;ell as machine capacity 
must enter into the •equation. 




Educ^tion^cultural exj^^tienco is mental and emotional. 
Fresh , communication chann/^s and information banks can 
stimulate response and promote understanding in some cases 
where older forms ar*» net effective, they have to a limited 
extent in the classrosiJu.^/ jNon^tSieless, it would be a mistake 
to depfcnd on hardware <t^;^eal with problems that are rooted 



distance transmittal of comunication, it may be that 
familiar mauia forws — art, filn, recordings, models, ^ares — 
may retain the greater impact on adult r^ponse^. The public 
lib?:ary has been print-oriented in the past, and it has served 
* that portion of the lives of people that can be captured on 
the printed page. As it becomes a media center in the cc.t- 
.launity, providing a^ multi-media environment, the public 
library will relatp to the full iange of experience of people 
as they seek self-realization. Here again any significant 
advance runs into tfie question of the sources of funds — 
fully developed multi-media libraries- dost most than single- 
liledia libraries. We have* built up an agency for the public 
prcvxsxon i^ooks — vmeit; lb clie ag^jicy for siinilar pro- 
vision of otiier forms of communication?. 

if 

• * 

, /* E. Conclusions 

■ ,. The public library is a multi-purpose institution with 
divergent, but not unrelated, functions. It is aleo a 
partially-realized institution; Its aims are conciistent with 
American needs and aspirations and the public, in general, 
' accords it a degree of respect- But, as v^ith many other 
educational and social programs « performance of the institution 
is not in line with expectations* As concern grows with the 
quality of life, the past tolei^nce of a gap between professed 
goals and actual accomplishments is being challenged oi^ 
various fronts. The challenge comes from persons outsid'e 
and within the establishment. A financing base realistically 
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designed to close the gap v^ould have impact on a wide spectrur. 
of the 




The piiblic library is a unique institution which can 
tlirive' best in a free society. -If one could somehow con±)ine 
tile lesearch division of the Nev; York Public Library, the 
central unit of the Enoch Pratt Free Library in Baltimore , 
and the ir.ost active of the suburban libraries in California, 
then attadi the structure of the most davelo|3ed county 
libraries of the South in order to reach small towns and 
rural areas* he would have a bulwark of knowledge at the" 
several levels — specialization , functional information, 
cultural education — equal to the needs of the economy / of 
the public life, and of personal aspirations. But the aver- 
acfe piJalic library, the usual ayency s^j-ving people across 
the land f rem metropolis to remote crossroads, is a pale 
shadow of a research source — a fragmentary information center 
and a pallia educational force. We have invented a poten- 
tially powerful institution and havt; demonstrated, here and 
there , that its potential can be realized. But we have tried 
to nurture this national resource within the confines of a 
highly circumscribed local fiscal base and inadequate f inane-; 
Xng measures, tve have taken functions that are national, 
state-wide, regional, and local in impact, and sought, to 
sustain them all v/ith public monies collected primarily to 
provide distinctly local services. 
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The belief is emerging that, in a democracy, one cannot 
educate the child in one locality at one level and the child 



in another locality at another level, and long maintain the 
democracy. People affect not just the block. on which they 
own a house and the town in which they live, but they affect 
the body politic and' the entire social fabric. Similarly, 
knowledge is not a local convenience commodity; like public 
swimming pools, that can ^e provided at a high level in one 
.^ector and not in another, and long maintain productivity 
a2*fi freedom. Tne United States must look to its knowledge 
resources as it looks to its human and natural resources* It 
has a public agency for the purpose, but it has not worked 
out a rational financial structure for that agency . 



III. ANALYSIS OF F1SC/\L FACTORS R^D INTERCaOVERNMENrAL 



FINA^JCI^'G PATTSRIiS 



Purpose and Background > „ 

'With thc2 advent of Federal general revenue sharing ^nd 
the consequent curtailiricnt of Federal categf^rical gran.ts 
for 'libraries, there is considerable concern i^ecrarding the 
future the public library system. It is the purpose of 
this analysis ,to review the present system of public library 
financing within the general framework of state and local 
governir^t finance, in this context, general conclusions 
can then be drav/n regarding alternative means of financing 
the public library function. ^ 

« It is, however, a difficult time to draw general con- 
elusions and formulate definitive a.**.temative recommendation.*- 
applicable to the field of intergovernmental finance. The 
pasyge and implementation of general revenue sharing has 
introduced pervasive factors and forces of\ unknown potential 
iaiJbasic intergovernmental fiscal arrangements. Some wo^ld 
argue that the concept of revenue sharing was never intended 
to be linked with a v/holesale elimination of federal-state- 
Xocal categorical aid programs. Certainly, there? appears 
to be rising opposition in the libra;ry finance field, and 
in other program areas, to such a linkage. The effort to 
revise and combine categorical grants as block grains -une^r 
the revenue sharing program is now being debated the 



Congress. Certain categorical programs have beei^ restored 



or continued and, as discussed elsewhere in this report j 




^ a new FcdorajJ fundihcj inll;TatlL"ve"^irT5xibl±c---l^^ 




Rir 



is being discuased and may soon be {submitted to the Cokeress. 
Details of the nct^ initiative, described. as a Fedcsral Library 
Partnership Act, have not (^'Qt been fully dey(?loped noi: mad^ 
public. However, the President in his education 
January 24, 1974, has defined a new and broader Fe( 

follows: ~^ 

I 

"Whiie • I continue to believe that .state and local 
authorities bear the primary responsabi 1 i ty for 
the ina^intenance of public libraries ,\1 also be- 
lieve 'that the Federal government hi a responsi- 
ble role to play." \ 

It is, therefore, reasonable to expect that Federal 
categorical f landing support for pr.blic libraries, in soiree 
form, will be continued. This analysis of the financing 
patterns for public libraries, ajid the comparisons with 
general criteria and other intergovernmental financing 
patterns L^hould assist the resolution and final development 
of an improved fiscal base for public library services, 

A. The Public Finance Dimension 

m 

Recent Trends in Public Library Expenditures 

The $814 million (less than $4 per capita) expended 
by states and localities for public libraries in fiscal 
1971-72 was less than that spent for virtually every other 
domestic service. It was about one-third of the amount 
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I BEST on Alf/yiABlE 

spent for local parks and recreation and loss than one- 
sixth the expenditure for police protection. It represented 

m 

~l:e~s~s~^thaii-2~pereem--^ ^ 
tary and secondary schools. 

Total general cKpenditura of state and local .govcfnr.ents 
rose almost 80 percent in the 5-year period 19.67-72, wl^iic 
library expenditiar© grow by less than 60 percent. (Se^ 
Table 1.) By contrast, expenditure for police protecticn 
virtually doubled as did spending for health and hospil|als. 
Because personal income grev; almost as ^ast as did exp^r.dir 
ture for libraries during the same perio<5, the latter iir.-y 
' creased only minimally relative to' personal income, white 
related exr^enditure for police protec€io|j ^nd health and 
hospitals rose by one- third. . ^ 

Interstate Variations 

Per capita library expenditure averaged $3.90 in 
.1971-72 and ranged from a low of $1.58 in Alabama and 
Arkansas to a' high of $7.76 in Massachusetts— a facto"r^ 
of almost 'iTive to one. (See Table 2.)^. As is the cage 
for expenditure in^ general, the Southeast registered th= 

lowest per capita anroants, while the Mideast, New Englar.i 

- '\ 

and the Far West spent the largest . amounts. Because per- 
sonal income grew a.t considerably different rates in 
individual states, it is not surprising that library 
expenditure per $1,000 of personal income actually fell 
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EXPKf^DXTJJBES FOR LIBRARIES^ 1967 AND 1972 
' Dollar ameunt Per ^^1^ 



SBT (XH AVMUiiUE 

n% STXreS AND I^GXOKS 



Ufiitttd Statics 
How England f . ' 

Hidttasts 

Vork 

P©nn»ylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Oiat. of Coluiobia 

<;r0at Lakeas 
Michigan 
Ohio 
Indiana 
Sllinoia 
' WiaconaiA 

Plains: 
Minneaota 
Iowa 

Hiaaouri 
Korth Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 

Kanaaa ^ 

' ^ Southeast t 
Virginia * 
Wast virsrinia 
Kantueky 
Tann^sfieo 
Horth Carolina 
South Carolina 
GaoFfia 
Elorida 
AlabaiRa 
JHi*»issippi' 
Ixixiisiana 
Arkansas ^ 

Southt^ast: 
C&lahoma 
Texas 
^ Maw Mexico 
iirissona 

Rocky Koufitain: 
Honta»a 
Xd«ho 

Colorado 
^ ' Utah 

Fac West : 

Oregon 
N«v4da 

California , 



1972 



2«S36 
3,194 
1*536 
.44,931 

4 IS, 992 



4 



108,271 
35,481 
2S,15S 
1,520 
21,989 
6,S37 



30,34? 
22,702 
16.913 

54,661 
19,857 



18,913 
8,176 

17,688 
2,176 
4,174 
.4.988 
5,772 



15,549 
. 4,238 
5,650 

. 9r501 
gL7,545 
5,038 
9,231 
17,033 
5.445 
4,535 
12,271 
3,135 



7,778 
27,263 
2,742 
7,118 



1967 
518,186 



2,134 
2,432 
1,368 

27,401 
2,367 

12,733 



60,563 
26,143 
16,568 

1.034 
14,676 

S,668 



24,069 
16, .712 
13,801 
28,575 
13,265 



.9,682 
7,770 

12,806 
1,118 
1,451 
3,il5 

'4,901 



9,357 
2,376 
5,367 
^.758 
6.209 
2,670 
4,892 
11,J7^ 
5, '187 
3,939 
7,465 
2.297 



5,108 
14,894 
1,809 
3,974 



PRIC 



67 



2,465 

2,585 
2,535 
" 9,530 

. 4,201 

\ 

22,711 
8,541 
2,177 
119,233 

'"?,025 
5,959 



*1972 
3.90 



2.46 
4.14 
3.32 
7.76 
3.30 
$.19. 

""S.9^ 
4.82 
2.11 
2.69 
; 5.42 
11.81 



3.34 
2.11 
3.20 
4.86 
4.39 

c 

4.67 

2.84 
3,„fl7 
^5.4* 
6.15 
3.2 V 
2.56 



1967 
^62 



2.19 

3.54 

3.28.. 

5.05 

2.63 

4.35 



3.30 
3.73 
■1.42 
1.9S 
3.99 
7.01 



2.80 
1.60 
2.76 
2.62 
3.17 



2.70 
2.82 
2. "8 
1.75 
2. J 5 
2.17 
2.iS 



3.26 
'2.38 
1.71 
- ^.36 
a, 36 
1.89 
1.36 
2.35 
1.55' 
2.00 
3.28 
1.58 



2.9i5 
2.^4 
2.57 
3*66 



2,67fr , 

1,749 

1,367 

4,576 

2,952 



12,003 6.^ 

. 5,753 3.91 

2.015 4.13 

76.953 5,63 



371 
3,639 



6. '23 
6.25 



pexn, 

1972 
.95 



.74 
1.11" 

.93 
1.71 

.81 
1.04 



1.18 
1.01 
.51 

.1.21 
2.00 



,000 



1967 
\ .89 



.'88 
1.20 
1.28 
J* 55 

1.24 




3.43 
3.42 
7.34 
4.04 

3.73, 



2.06 

3.32 

l.$S 

J. 74 

1.23 

1.D3 

1.78 

1.88. 

1,52 

1.68 

2.04 

1.17 



2.05 
1.37 
1.80 
2.43 



3.82 
2.50 
4.34 
2.32 
2.88 



.65 

.73 
.52 
.73 
.99 
.61 
.55 
.62 
.51 
-.72 
•*1.02 
.52 



.85 
.64 

.80' 
.98 



.96 
i.03 
1.90 
1.01 
1.11 



1.45 
1.03 
1.56 
.80 
1.18 



3.89 
2.88 
4.54 

4.02 

1.36 
4.92 



Fero«nt incr. o*r de&i:?{ 
1967-72 r 





Per 






Capita 


SZ.CIO iM. 


^ ^7.1 


48.9 

• 

4 


rill. 


18.8 


12.3 


/.1§.9 7 


32.4 


, 16.9 


-13.3 


12.3 


1.2 


-27.3 . 


64.0 


5!3.7 


10.3 - ^ 


34.*' 


25.5 


. -6.9 


25.6 


' 19.3 


•;-i6.i, 



7&,& 
35.7 
51.8 
47. 
49 

55-. § 



.8. 

:?1 



.78.7 
29.2 

4S.^ 
35.9 

35^.8 
68.4 



24.2 
-8.2 
6.3 
■1.8 
-4.7 
12.4 









.76 


.87' 


26.1 


,51 


. .53 


' 35.8 


.60 


. .91 


22.5 


1.02 


.75 


91.3 


1.13 


1.07 


49.7 

ff 

r 


1.22 


.93 


' 95.3 


.74 


.94 


5.2 


.95 


1.00 


'38.1 


.98 


.73 


94.6 


1.80 




187.7 


.82 


. .75 


60.1 


.61 


.75 


17.8 



19.3 


-12.6 


31.9 


-3.8 


15.9 


-12.1 


'85.5 


36.0 


38.5 


5.6 


73.0 


31.2 " 


1»3 


-21.3 


, 3'».2 


-S.O 


96.6 


34.2 . 


186.0 


104.5 


50.7 


9.3 ' 


19.1 • 


-18.7 



.80 


66.2 


56.3 


.60 


.78.4 


8". 3 


.75 


5.3 


1.8, 


.78 


42.1 . 




.55 


182.6 


173.12 


.50 


88.7- 


83.5 


.46' 


88.7 


81'. 5 


.73 


Sl.l 


25 0 


.74 


1,1 


2 b 


,99 


15.1 


19.0 • 


.91 


63.^- 


60.8 


.58 . 


36.5 


35.0 


.84 


52.3 


43.9 


.55 


83.0 


70.8 


.76 


51.6 


42.6 


.97 


79.1 


50.6 



-8.0 
47.7 
85.4 
108.2 
42.3 



1.60 


1.22 


89.2 


1.01 


1.00 


48.5 


.88 


1.34 


8.0 


1.27 


1.18 


54.9 


1.33 


.41 


445.8 


1.37 


1.63 


39.0 



'20.2 
36.^^ 
Ci.l 
74-1 
29.5 



69.7 
3i.8, 

-§.0 
45.0 

3S8.1' 
27.0 



6.3 
21.7 

-30.7 
-6.4 

.80. e 

f2.0 
9.6 
-15.1 
-31.1 
-24.2 
12.1 
-10.3 



16.4 
5.3 
1.0 



-33.8 

21T9 
26.3 
-5.9 



31.1 
1.0 

224.4 
-16.0 



BuvMu of th9 Ctnaui, Governitwntal 



.s. 



Ptnanccii in 1971-72 Census ef Gov crraentB, ml, !i *^!^!S!f - 

" data on ' ioeal l&fcg«k y ai^SmtvM for l»7i4»72 tlm ,ix^Uaii*& w&mtiyia^^, 

. < * . . a. .V , 



' • • • • ■ • • • ■ r, . 

in a nunibor or states botwocsi' 1907 and 1972. Ai4aoAt iiall' - 



fcbe! H-tatcs- showed declines in library expenditure relativa 

v.* , - , » « • ^ — 

ta4;^J^sonai ipcome. ^ 1/ a do^^en states, the drpp was more 
"thaJ^l? percent. ' * 

^pyerriniQntal Source' of Financin'j • - 
^—.^ , , . , ^ 

, - .As in the case of local public schools, ail three 

« ■ if • • » * 

levels of gdVa5.w,Gnt — Federal, state and local — participatr 
iij th(S financing of pul^lic IJLbraries. . jEndced, 'for .the 
United States as a whole,' the Fcdoral shari of library 
financing differs little from it:s share of locai school 
financing — 7.4 pGrce;!t and 8.0 perceht, respectively, in „ 
1971-72. (Sefij Tabic 3.)^ But hero "the similarity ends. 
5 Library expenditure — both direct 'and in the form of aid • 
to locali€ius--from the states*' own revenue sources, com- 

, - • ' 

prised only 11'. 7-pGiccent, leaving about 81 percent of ^th6 
total* bill l.c be financed 'by local goverftihcnts. Th<? c6r- 
'responding -:igures for elementary id secondary schools 
were 40.2 percent and ul.B percent. In this connection., 
it shoulo fcs noted tnat library aid "(LSCa; is a, genei^al 

^ * 

grant while school aid (ESEA) is targeted for a particula'r 
clientele. . . , » 

The predojDinance of local financing for libraries, 
and the grov/ing state participation in school finahciag 
are pointed up in -the last two columns of Table 3. * When 
Federal ^i«3 excluded, states only provided 12. C percent 
funding and therefore.' .seven-eighths of the non- 




FadcVa^Jky financed public library bill was born*3 by local, 
goycrhinent??. Only .46 percent of non-FederJl public yuhuui 



TABLE 3* 




BEST COPY AVAtU&lE 



Sr.€i>NWHV EWCAllCMtl, m' GOVEW:Mr«TAL"^tmCK or rn:AKCt?:g, BV states and regions^ 
: 



Eloreentary & Secondary Schools 



^&tG % of Stato-^LocA^ 

Expend . ' frojn owj^ sources 





Fed, 






Amount 


Fed. 


State 


Local 


Librarior 


Educat J on 


\ 

United StatcB ^ 




2 


7,4 


11. 


7 


80.9 


S4Q, 


360.0 


8. 


0 


40. 2 




12 . 6 


41 7 


\ ■ 'Urn* gnfjltinq^ 
















• 








— HF 






: ^ Kaino 


2« 


5 


15.B 


10. 


4 


73.8 




208.4 


2m 


7 


« 22.4 


75.0 


12.4 


1A 4 




3. 


2 


17.4 


15. 


S 


67tl 




145.9. 


5. 


6 


6. 5 


87.7 


18-7 






1. 






29. 


9 


1Q A 
JIf • w 




134.8 


6. 


1 


11 n 


vw . ? 


41 ft 






44. 






11- 






1, 


211.0 


J. 


4 


71 7 


71 4 


12 7 


24 5 




5, 


2 


13.9 


. 30. 


s 


49,6 




192.2 


9. 


0 


25»3 


55.7 


42-4 


36.8 




16. 


0 




12. 


3 


82.1 




870.4 


2. 


7 


22.4 


75.0 


13.0 


27.5 


































IDS. 


2 


^ a *« 


17. 


6 


/ / . u 


5, 


664.2 


5. 


8 


47 1 


^1 Q 


1 A A 

AO . O 


44 O 




35. 


S 


«S ft 


21. 


4 




1, 


950.6 


4. 


6 




7ft ft 


33 *i 


9fi A 




25* 


2 




^3. 


1 ' 


' 1 


2, 


802.1 


6. 


5 


47 ft 


46 'fc 




/* 1 




1. 


S 


22.2 


4. 


3 


73.5 




165.8 


7. 


8 


69-6 


22.6 


5.6 


75.5 




22. 


0 


3.0 


14. 


6 


62,3 


1. 


165.7 


7. 


1 > 


43.3 


. 49.7 


15.1 


46.5 


i ' Di«t« of Coluinbi* 


d. 


6 


4. S 


«^ - 








218.5 


13. 


3 




85. 7 






































30. 


3 


S- 3 


9. 


9 


84.8 




393.3 


3» 


8 


44. 5 


51. 7 


10. 5 

AV . 


4A. 1 






» i> 


N.A. 




k . 


N. A. 


2f 


195.0 


6. 


2 


30- 5 


6i-3 


N .A. 


^ 32 S 


Indiana 


ICv 


9 




4» 




p ■? . ^ 


li 


233.6 


5. 


4 


11 ^ 


ikl 1 


4 Q 


11 1 




S^. 


7 


5.5 


17. 


6 • 




2, 




6. 


8 


37. 8 


55.4 


18, 6 


4ft ^ 




19. 


9 


4.3 




4 


95.3 


1. 


071.5 


4. 


3 


30.4 


65.4 


.4 


31,7 


Plains t 
































IB. 


9 


4. 3 


?. 


9 


91. 7 


1, 


136.5 


4. 


7 


48.4 




4. 1 






a. 


2 


11 1 


3. 


8 






677.8'^ 


3.. 


7 


11 1 


ft^ ft 


4 1 


ij7 A . 3 




17. 


•/ 


7. 6 


5. 


3 


87. 1 




961.4 


8. 


2 


32-7 


58.1 


5-8 


36 7 


Horth Dakota ^ 


2. 


2 


27 • 1 


5. 


6 


ft7 ft 




132.4 


11. 


9 


7Q 4 




9 ft 


11 1 


South Daliot^i 


4. 


2 ^' 




30. 




«;7 fi* 


1 


142.3 


12. 


5 




77 1 


14 4 


17 1 




t 


D 


^ > a 


4. 


4 






246.5 


6. 


3 


17. 8 


75.0 


5.1 


"ttS ft 




s» 






7* 


0 


7Q Q 




491.3 


8. 


0 


37 4 


A4 A 


ft 


7Q 7 


Southeast 1 






























Virginia 


IS. 


6 


fi 1 


10. 


I 


53.6 


1, 


014.5 


11. 


8 


33.8 


S4 4 


m 7 






4 


2 


I ' # ' 




9 






320.6 


1 1. 


0 






A t> « O 


. ^ 




5. 


7 


14. B 


39. 


2 


45.9 




529.0 


IS. 


6 


53.5 


29.8 


46.1 


64.2 




9. 




a2.7 


19. 


7 


67.6 




665.2 


1^. 


0 


44.4 


41.5 r 


22.5 


51.7 


Svos i1 Carol ifwi 


17. 


5 


ft 2 


JO. 


7 


7? 1 




008.7^ 


35. 


9 


- w 


21 5 

AX a W 


21 4 

A A . *t 


74 4 


South CawoHm 


S 


0 




15. 


4 






509.0 


1%. 


0 


ft 


37 ft 


Ifl ft 

aO * O 


A7 ft 
0 / . V 




9. 






35. 


2 


^1 ft 




753.3 


li. 


7 


7a - O 


14 ^ 


4ft A 


Aft ft 


Florida 




0 


7 2 

r * A 


7. 


5 


ft^ 1 


1, 


352.7. 


1 1. 


3 






tl 1 

O. A 




AlobftM 






17.3 


4. 


4 


78.4 




487.4 


. 8. 


1 


62-4 


19.5 


5.3 


76.2 


■/^Klisianippl 


4 




12.5 


0. 


3 


79.2 > 




382# 3«^ 


27, 


6 


48.2 


24.2 


9.5 


66-6 


. Loulniona 


12* 


2 


7.2 


2. 


6 


90.1 




766.0 


13. 


1 


56-0 


29-9 


2.8 


65-2 




7. 


1 


IS 1 


27. 


5 






238.3 




6 


46 1 


37 4 


li ^ 




Soiithweati 
































7. 


8 


13.4 


10. 


9 


75.7 




445.2 


10. 


8 


* ^ 


44. 7 


12 .6 


53 A 




27. 


3 


• 9.7 


2. 


1 


88.2 


2, 


315.4 


11. 


3 


47.0 


41.7 


2.3 


53.0 




2. 


7 


15.5 


12. 


9 


71,7 




242.3 


19- 


6 


60.0 


20.4 


15.2 


74.6 


Arizona 


?♦ 


1 




&. 


7 


83-8 




466.0 


9# 


4 


40-1 


50.5 


7.5 


44 3 
































Ncntona / 


2* 


5 


16. 4 


12. 


5 


71.1 




159.9 


8. 


5 


31 Q 


fi7 7 


14 , 9 


2A 1 

AW • A 


Idaho 


2. 


6 


- 15. -3 


d. 


4 


76. 3 




147.8 


13- 


0 


39-4 


47 l« 




4^ 1 




2^ 


.S 


21.3 


21- 


9 


56.8 




92.8 


10. 


6 


33.8 


55.6 


27.8 


37.8 




?J-A 




N.A. 


K.A 




N.A. 




5C5.7 


B. 




27-5 


64.2 


N.A. 


29.9 


Otoh 


4. 


2 


' 10.3 


a. 


5 


81.2 




248.5 


9- 


3 


52.1 


38.6 


9.4 


S7.5 


Var W«att 
































52- 


7 


10.0 


3. 


4 


86.6 




839.6 


8. 


4 


49.0 


42.6 


3.8 


ri3.5 


Oragon 


8. 


5 


B.7 


6. 


6 


84. B 




514-7 


4. 


5 


19,9 


75.6 


7.2 


;jo.8 


Uavoda 


2. 


? 


15.4 


11. 


9 


75.6 




133.5 


8. 


2 


39.4 


52-4 


14.1 


42.9 


California 


119. 


2 


3.8 


1. 


7 


94.5 




600.0 


6. 


8 


36.7 


56.5 


1.6 


39-4 



JUaofca 2.0 16-8 25.8 55.4 138.4 15.5 74.1 10.4 31-8 87.7 

' KOMli 5.1 9.3 ^ 90.7 - 219.6 8.4 88-7 2.9 100.0 96.9 

. r Dat£ not availablo CC«n«yt^ ^^ta iE^compIete) - 

tmn hitxmty data computed fton UoS. Burciiu of the Census, Governmental Finances in 1971-72 and State GovGrnmi>nt rinanccs 

<J> 1972. :^ciiOol data lro<s National Education Association^ Estimates of School Statistics i 1972-73 ^ Resoarch Report 

ERiC2=M2. ' . ' -54- 

'^cliETcttl Kotc AC end o£ Section ZZX. 
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expenditure catne from local revenue sources. Only 
statues financed as much as 40 percent of t^ic library costs 
(Hr.waii 'financed the full bill for libraries and almost 
'all of the school spending)."' By way of contrast, ;21 states 
absorbed more than half the scliool costs--a number of them 
well over half. 

At the local level, it -is the property tax v;hich dcni- 
nates public library financing. PublidT library services 
are provided mainly by city governments in that about tv.'o- 
thirdS' of the local cost for libraries ($751 ndliion. in 
1971-72) was expended by municipalities . Counties account 
for about 20 percent, and townships and special districts 
^^^ainly in Indiana and Ohio) , for the remainder. It is 
apparent,- then, that the lion's sht^re of library financing' 
comes from~lo&til property taxes --al though , by no means all. 
State and ^^'ederal aid provided son.e $90 million— about 
V2h percen :--in 1971-72 , and , because municipalities prcvice 
the bulk of local financing, a sigrificant proportion was 
provided b' non-property tax sources as well as by charges 
and miscellaneous non-tax revenue. Although property taxes 
produce about 85 percent pf all local tax- v^Hp^ars , only 
two-ti^ir^ds of municipal tax revenue com.es from that source 
and about half of the municipal, own-source general revenue 
is from property taxation. 



-5 
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B. Local Fiscal Problcijis 

Public libraries conpote for tax dollars witJ)^ variety 
of services that^'as has been noted, are primarily the r s- 
ponsibility of municipal and county governments,. Put ar.othe 
way, the library function exists in the arena of non~cc1uca- 
tional public activities, such as police and fire protection 
environmental management and control , health and hospital 
services , housing and urban renev;al and social services, 
which have given rise to the phenomenon known as "municipal 
overburden. " Unlike local schsols , public libraries do not 
generally have the independent status and political insula- 
tion of the special district. ^ 

Fiscal Plight of Cities 

The ir.iijor* cities — those that constitute the core of 
metropolitan areas — have encountered serious difficulties 
in financirg an increasiiigly costly body of public service 
needs. This has peen brouoht about in large part by the 
demographl ;r and socio-econcnic shiits that Iiave been occur-' 
ring since the early fifties. As is pointed out in a 
recent analysis , by the Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, of central city-suburban fiscal disparities 

Central cities , then , are growing more 
slowly than their suburbs. They are also be- 
coming increasingly ncnwhite and exhibit larger 
proportions of the poor and elderly than do 
their respective suburbs. Tftis- general "sortina , 
out" of t!iCii'c^s{^opulatio^ group|5 is also accom- 
paniedby higheVvcentral city crime rates , and 
a housing sntirke t^es ignod to accomodato lower- 
income populations.^ 



The fiscal implications are clear: the Riett'opolitan 
centers, relative to their suburbs , are extremely high-tax 

« 

and high-expenditure jurisdictions. The ACIR findings re- 
gardirfjg the 72. largest SMSA's for which.it analysed fiscal 
1970 data, can be sununarisod as fpllowsi ^ 



' • Per capita expenditure in the central cities 
e5:ceeded that of their ■ resoective suburbs by 
$150.' 

" Central city per' capita non-educational expendi- 
ture was twice that in the suburbs.® 

• Because household incomes and residential pro- 
perty values were generally \ower 'in the central 
cities than in their suburbs , central, citic-s had 
to levy higher tax rates than did their suburbs 
to raise equivalent amounts of revenue. ° " 
\ .... 

These findings, of course, havo implications for the 

public tiuancing of libraries as v/oll as for other aspects 

of municipal finance. When grouping cities according to 

population , there is a -dow^iward i?i agression in per capita 

expenditure and revenue as population size declines. (See 

Table 4.) Thus, for the cities wit'i 1970 populations of 

50,000 and over, 1970-71 per capita library expenditure 

ranged from $5.88 to $3,64. It then dropped precipitously 

to $1.90 per capita fcr the 17,664 cities v;ith populations 

below 50,000. A similar situation held for recreational 

and police expenditures (albeit at much higher levels than 

for libraries) , as well as for property taxes and other 

revenue items , 
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It is apparent, then, thnt Xarqe-city policymakers 
have had to r.ake hard priority choices in allocating scarce 
resources among various dewands they have had to satisfy. 
The library service- has apparently suffered when set against 
rising crime rates and the need to minister to an increasingly 
• di/sadvantagod population. 

■ • . 7 . ■ . 

Property Tax Base and Inter-area Disparities ; • 

Local financing of libraries depends on the property 
tax base even more than does school financing « As was 
noted earliar, 87 percent of non-Federal library financing 
is from local revenue sources, while local governments 
finance only 46 percent of the hon-i'ederal school bill. 

It follows, then, that librar:' financing is subject 
more draiuacically to the same inter-area disparity situation 
pointed up regarding school f inane? in nuir.erous court cases. 
Briefry"- -as typified by the California case of Serrano v. 

driest — th»-> state courts have held Jiat, because of the 

— 

uneven distribution of the property tax base among taxing 
districts (specifically school districts) , heavy use of 
property taxation to finance schools violated the state 
constitutional mandate that all children, in the state are 
entitled to equal educational • opportunities. In other 
words, the quality of a child's education should not depend 
on the wealth of his parents and neighbors.^® / 
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Ampifj evidence has heen amassed concerning the mal- 
distribution of the property tax base within states, both 
in connection with the school finance cases and by the 

* 

President's Coimission on School Finance. As Tohle 5 shows 
the CoiRinission on School Finance found s|ome tremendous 
inter-district variations in the taxable wealth (assessed 
valuation) behind each pupil. Similar relationships would 
apply to per capita assessed valuations relative to total 
population. These variations in property tax capacity are 

5 

,i ' 

equally strong factors in producing comparable inequities 
in the present system of library financing. The same situa 
tion would apply to the financing of all public services 
that. depend heavily on the local property tax base for 
their support. 

Non-Property TaK RevGniie and Speeial Library Financing 
Systems" 

Local governments derive a considerable portion of 
their revenue from sources other than the property tax. ' 
In 1970-71, all localities obtained over one-fifth of 
their own-^iource general revenue (i.e. , excluding state 
and Federal aid) from service charges, interest earnings 
and other non-tax revenues. Municipal nc-n- tax revenue 
was even greater , comprising over or.c - 1 ourth of own- 
source general revenue. 

Overall figures oh non-tax revenue ar6 not available 
for libraries. The Office. of Education , however , provides 
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data for library systcns serving areas with at least 
25,000 inhabitants. According to these data, fo^ 1968, 
1,057 libraties reported charges and miscellaneous rever.ue 
of $36.1 million, or less than 10 percent of those systa.TS* 
operating receipts excluding air.ounts received from state 
and Federal governments • - 

The State of Ohio use^ a unique method to finance 
public libraries. That portion of the state special 
property tax on intangibles which is collected by countv 
treasurers (known as the tax on local situs intangibles — 
mainly stocks and bonds) is reta'ined in the count:]' where 
it is collected and is earmarked in large part for library 
systems within the'^county, . _ 

According to a recent study , tnis financing technir-je 

r 

has resulted in the development of "some of the finest 
local libr«3ry systems in the nation. "^-^ Because the intan- 
gibles tax revenue accrues, mainly to the large urban areas 
which have the lion's share of inta-jgible wealth, however, 
the high quality libraries are concentrated in a small 
nusaber of large cities. According to the Stacker study , 
there were (in 1970) still many areas in Ohio with little 
or no library service, 

■ K ^ 

Intangibles taxes collected in -a coianty are allocated 

among the local governments by a County Budget Commissicn , 

which by law must allow the first claim on the revenue to 
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library boards. In 1969, 81.5 percent ($43 million) of 
the- local intangibles taxes collected was distributed ti> 
libraries. -^^ The inherent inequity of a situation where 
a state tax is returned to the place where the co:^,lections 
originated is quite apparent %-7h en looking at pe^ capita 
county collections of the Ohio local situs intangibles tax. 
The Jjatio between tlie highest per capita collections and 

15 

the lowest was 16 to 1. This is a classic case of "the 
rich get4:ing richer." ' , 

Professor Stocker points up an interelsting political 
effect of Ohio*s system of financing library services,' 

...the preferred position of liisraries in 
accesii to revenue from the intangible Jias 
shielded them from the necessity of keeping 
the t'lxpaying public constantly aware of the 
oomrauTiity. benefits that flow from the public 
libraiy, and of the necessity for tax support ' 
to provide these benefits\ in like other * 
governmental functions, whfere support must be 
. souglit from the, reluctant taxpayer in constant 
competition with all other pufolic sector claims, 
libraries had led a comparatively sheltered 
existv^nce. Not having had to scramble for 
money, many libraries in Ohio may have neglected 
to carry their case to the gen.2r.al public. Ohio 
has not developed a tradition or «ustom of voting 
tax support for libraries. Indeed very few 
Ohioans ha^^e any idea how libraries are sup- 
pcJirted. These faets,take on an ominous tone if 
one considers the possibility of changes in 
financintj that weuld place libraries in direct 
competiticn with other go\!exnmental services 
for the taxpayer's dollar.-^® 

fl'^act -of General Revenue Sharing on Local Library Support 

Tlje Office of Revenue Sharing in the U.S. Treasury 
has already {by December 1973) distributed almost $10 billion 
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to state and local governments, . About two-thirds of this . 
qogs to. cities, counties and townships and the remainder, 
to states. Revenue si*!&ring funds are distributed to the 
states and to son.Q 38,000 local units of general governrant 
on the basis of formulais that take into account population, 
incomo and tax effort. Because neither school districts 
nor special districts are eligible for the fund? allocated 

to local governments, .some library Eystem;B'--particularly 

■ V ' ' ' ■ 

in Indiana and Ohio — do not receive revemie sharing funis 

directly. It is possible, however, for municipalities 

and counties to share sc .'te of their own revenue sharing 

funds with such systems. 

It is st^ll too^oon to assess t^e intpact of^re venue 
sharix\8 on local government finances. Yet, considering 
that the $4 billion a year that will go to local' goYerr- 
ment^ is almost 10 percent of their nori-educationa/ own- 
source revenue, unquestionably re V2nue shariSig fundts will 
help them -^ope with their fiscal problems . 

Early indications are that very little of the revenue 
sharing funds distributed thus far are going into library 
services. The Treasury Department's first "planned use;'" 
report* notes that only 0.7 percent of some $3 billion 



*A later "actual use" report issued in March 1974 and 
covering the first three entitlement payments , indicates 
that local governments spent $1S million for libraries. 
This total represents only one percent of the $1.8 billion 
of revenue sharing funds actually expended by local 
governments during th^ first half of 1973. 



distributed to states and localities for the' tliird entitle'*' 

ment period would go for library services. Next 'to ' 

economic development , this isi the smallest amount expected 

to be used f <: - hny function. The lion's share of the funds 

was intended to be devoted to public safety and education 

■» 

(the latter alir.ost entirely by fetate governments) • Counties 
indicated that they planned to spend abopt ?'ll million of 
their revenue sharing ijjoney for libraries (about 4 percent 
of the amount expected to be spent for operation and main- 
tenonce , and only about 1.5 percent of their total spending, 
including capital outlay) . The cities* intentions were' 
even more parsiironicus , so far as libraries were concerned; 
the^ intended to spend only $8.6 million for thlit- purpose — 
only 1.5 percent of their intended «3perating expenditures 
from revenue sharing funds and less than 1 percent of their 
total , including capital outlay. 

c ■ ' . ■ ■ , • 

Thus , although the provision of library services is 
among the eight revenue sharing priority- functions, local 
policymaJters have thus far placed the libraries low pn-tihe ' . 
revenue sharing totem pole. This, of course, is consistent 
with the positio^i library services ajapear to hold gerier^illy 
in the lo^al government order of -spending priorities. 
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" ^ C. Issuqs in the State Financing 

of Public Libraries * ' . " 

f . . ..... 

In recent yeajfS" tne statie governments have been moving 
toward a wore progressive tax structure and one that is morfe 
sensitive to economic growth. The i ;ed.to cope with the 
economic depressioif of the 1930 resulted in a rash of 
state general sales tax enactir.entis — half .p^ the states lev- 
ied spch taxes between 1932 and 1937. A f^w state^ like 
Wisconsin, Massachusetts and- New York 'already had/strong 
^ personal income taxes, but although there were a con^idera- 
^ ble number of such state taxes by thfe beginning/ of World 
War II — including a dozen that were enacted during the 
thirties — most were of the anemic variety.. 



Immediately following World" War II ; accelerating 
fiscal pressures caused .more states to seek new tax revenue, 
laut, again, mo5t of the major tax action occurred in the 
' sales tax field. In its 1965 stud^ of personal' income 
'taxes, the Adviso:;y Commission on Intergovernmental 

- Relations urged tjtie 'states to movi^ more aggressively into 

. '» ■ • . , >, ^~ 

taxation of personal income in order to improve their 

'' 5 q 

tax structures.'''' The Commission found, however, that 
heavy use of personal income taxation by the Federal " * 
Government was "the sirigle Wst important deterrent to 
its expanded use by the Stated. "^^ It recommended, 
therefore, that the Federal Government take steps to 
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encouraqe sora extensive state* vM?e of personal incone tsxes- 
prxmarily by -illowii-iy t.ijcp'qyors; c crc-dit against their 
Fcideral tax lii'&ili ;y for, pnrt of ^heir stat^''^ersonJU in- 
CQme taxes. 

Although %the ACIR Federal tax credit proposal has not 

-> _ « / ■ . 

been implemented, continued pres.sure <?n state finances 
since tlie early lUCO's has caused a considerable number of 
states to ceil sid^r/ and ±o adopt personal inconie tOKeS — 
almost all having' already adopted retail '^^ales ^taxes. There 
are now 46 statt^s with general sales taxes, 40 with personal 

.income taxes,- and 36 with both. Increasingly, state p6licy- 
makers are recognizing th| potential of vising" a dXial state 

.^sal2S-incor,ie structure as a -cans of relieving the regres- 
siveness of the total state-local tax structure. This they 
are accomplishinc through credits against their income 
taxi^s for p.xcessive sales and.^rop?!rty: tax burdens, particu- 
larly on lev;- income families. In whe process, the states 

♦ 

are making their tax systers irture p::oductive as well by 
tying then n^ra closely to general econojnic growth . The 
states are gradu^sflfl^ moving toward a high-quality state^ 
local tax System, 

Shift of Financing From ijocal to State Level 

Recent aggressive strate actions have reflected persis- 
tent pressures on the states to take on ft^ore of the re^on- 
sibility to finance the non-Federal share of domestic oublic 



se^rv'ices. And, as Tab].e 6 indicates, there has indeed, 
been a pcrcCj^ tiblc ciiift of financing responsibility fron 
the? local to the stato level. In the'^past.30 years, the 
state proportion of total state-local general expenditure 
from ov.'n -rces hfis grown from 44. j percent to 52.7 percent. 
Local schools, by far the major function in terms of state- 
local expenditure, was largely responsible for the overall 
Sii -ft; the state share grew from 34 . 9 to 43.3 percent 

between 1942 and 1S71, largely as a result of steadily 

21 

grov;ing state education aid. The highway and public 
welfare functions displayed similar patterns, both as a 
result cf cj rowing ctate z\&, and in some instances, the 
shift of operating responsibility f vom the local to the 
state level. 

Compcrable historical data are not -available fcr the 
library frnction. It is clear, howuver, that, ly and large, 
the states are providing only a smalliSSproportior. of re- 
sources for library support coirpared to the "levels provided 
'.*r school! , highways, v^elfaro and health services, as 
sSiiQvm in the data presented in Table 6. As noted ariier, 
the overall itate percentage f r!^;;^rary services was only. 

percent in 19M-72. StilA. , this modest level is con- 

\ ^ - / 

sid0rably higher than it was ^j.n the ear-ly days of the 



Federal aid program for Ijiaixaries. A rough calculation 
in«^M:ates that.' the states vie re supplying only about 8 percent 
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i97r 



1966 



i957t 19 42 



Total- General Expenditure 
Local schools 
Highv/ays 
Public welfare 



52 . 7?, 
43. 3 
74. 5 
76.1 
*51. 5 



"47. 8% 
40. 4 
70. 9 
75.7, 
51.0 



46.8% 44.3% 
37. 8 34.9 



71.2 



57. 7 



'71. B 61.4 
51. 3 50.0 
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ol the non-Federc3l library revenue in 1962. By 1967/ the 
percontan,... had ri r.Dn to about 11 percent. 

Strong St ato Fiscal rngiition ' 

The fact that state tax structures have been quite 
responsive to general econosTiic conditions was illustrated 
dramatically early in 1972 when the effects of increased 
and new taxes enacted in 1970 and 1971 began to push state 
tax revenues to such high levels that many governors were 
predicting substantial general fund surpluses for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1973.^^ The state fiscal 
position v;as, of course, also -enhanced by the infusion 
of a substantial dose of revenue sharing funds in late 
i972 ajnd early 1973. 

A word of caution is in order i t this point. For 
one thing, state ;5urpluses are epheneral — it does not take 
long for bicm to evaporate. Even ar. the governors were 
i?*^ porting state surpluses for tfie close of fiscal 1973, 
they were also presenting plans for using them up in 
fiscal 1974. Ixfbomc tax and sales tax rates would be 
held, steady, if not reduced. Property tax relief plans 
ijalore were being proposed, and the usual spate of proposals' 
to increase expenditures were being put forth. Furthermore, 
the suiplufi expectations were li^opounded before the present 
dismal economic outloo)v (the energy crunch) loomed on the 
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horizon. Thus, the possibilit^"; that the very sensitivity 
of stnto tax KtTn:ictm-GS tcr-thD g^*^ coulcJJi»€ck?ire to 
the disnay of state bud^gc teats . Should unemployment again 
push to 6 percent and more next year (some economists see 
it inovi<na to 8 and 10 percent) .the income tax base will 
deteriorate rapidly and qtate tax collections v;ill dec::ease 

significantly. 
... 

State Fiscal Capacity and Effort 

To gauge the ability of the states to finance, educa- .., 
tional costs, the Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental. 
Relations has devised an index of "total tax capacity', " 
based on state personal income estimates modified by 'a v 
relative tax capacity factor for each state. On the 
grounds the t state policymakers compare their own tax 
efforts v.vth those of (a^ their neighbors ^ and (bF all 
states in the nation, the Commission developed three tests 
of potential tax capacity: 

1. ^ ^cst stringent capacity tc?: ',':;-'-the amount pf 
potential revenue a state i^uld rallse' If it 
made the same tax effort a's New York — th6 

• highe'5t tax effort state in the Nation;" 

2. L east stringent capacitiy test — the airount^ of • 
potential revenue a state could raise if it 

.made the same effort as the highest tax ^ffort 
sfeate' in its region; and 

^3.' Intermediite car^acity tost '-^tiie amount of 
potential revenue a state could raise if it 
made a tax 'effort midway between the highest 
tax effort state in the Nation (Nevf York) 
; . and the highest tax ^af fort state in its 
region. 



-A 

Keloiting each state's actual tax collections for 
1970-71 to its potential capacity provides -a meastre of 
its "untapped capacity." The Contmission found that, 
under the intermediate capacity te^t^ for example # on 
average the states had -untapped, capacity of a little dver , 
a quarter of their actual -tax collec'tions — more thali 
$25 billion. The untapped ca^2k:ity ranged from zero for 
NeW Vbrk a?y dofinition) to lesis than 5 percent for such 
high-effort states like Vfirmont and Wisconsin to over 
: 75 percent for* Oklahoma. By this measure, ACIR found 
t^at "there are 36 states In a relatively strong fiscal 
positixjn — with untapped relative tax potential in excess 
o£ 20 percent of^act ial collections. 

r In this coatext,- the Commission addressed itself to 
the ability of states to respond to court mandates (such) 
as Serrano ) to equalize inter-district disparities in 

per-pupil expenditure. It estimated, for exairple, that 

- *' • ' - * 

it would cost the states $4 1/3 bi.Mion to raise pei*pupil 
^^"^^opending irt all loucir-spending districts to the 80th per- 
centile . It found that only about one-third of the states 
would have some* difficulty accoraplifjhing this goal. These 
16 states would have to use more than 20 percent of 
their untapped capacity (according to the intermediate 
capacity test) plus tlieir general revenue sharing allotment, 
Accordingly, the Commission concluded that "Federal Inter- 
vention is not a pre^guisite to State solutign of the 
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intrastate school disparitiGs i.-ssue" and "that redubtion 
of f iscaJ._disparitios among scht ol districts within a 
State is a State responsibility . "'^^^ 

V 

Iinpact of^c nQral JRo^ enuG Sharing^ on State Financing C 

As in the case of local governmonts, it is still too 
soon to pssess .t^he effect of revenue sharing on state finan- 
cing. There are soir.e harbingers of things to come. For 
one thing, many of the high prj^erty tax states are ^rning 
to their general revenue sharing funds as a means of re- 
lieving the -property tax burden. Michigan, for example , 
has already taken steps to apply both its 1^73 surplus 
and a large part of its revenue-sahring allocation to a 
master property tax "circuit-breaker. " Its massive program,, 
aimed mainly at relieving" the property tax burden of lower- < 
income families, is estimated to cost about $250 ioill^ion a 
year. Other states ate increasing school aid, and at the 
same time placing lids on local property taxes for schools — 
another me ins of providing 'property tax relief. On the 
other hand, a recent attempt in Cal.fornia to reduce taxes, 
and government spending {by applying soine $850 million in 
surplus and revenue 3haring funds to this purpose) was 
turned down by tiie electorate. 

D. Federal Financing of Public Libraries 

Federal government involvement in public .library finan- 
cing started in 1956 when the Congress enaeted a umall 



program to aid rural areas lacking adequate library servicGS 
-Federal aid under thi& program i-tas only about $8 million 
a year during the" early 1960 

Ti\e Act was aniendad in 13 64 to broaden its scope hv 
encompassing non-iural areas and also to provide ' libra r*.* 
construction aid. Funds were allocated among the states 
\uider die 1964 aiTiendments in proportion to total popula- 
tion {previously only rural population was taken into 
account) t ^pen^ing authorizations were increased to 
$'^5 million annually tor library services, and were ^ 
established at $20 million annually for construction. 

The program was further expanded in 1966 to include 

uiLtsrlibrary cooperation, taud services to. the idstitu- , - 
tionalized and. the haendicapped, and spending authoriza- 
tions were increased considerably. Further expansion of 
the program was promised by Congrebsional action in 197C, 
which raided autiiorizations for library services by annual 
steps from ?112 million for fiscal 1972 to $13'7 .iiillion 
for fiscal 19 76, and for library construction, fr^m $80 
million for fiscal. 1972 t^$9 7 million for fiscal 1976, 
Authorisations for intexlibrari' cooperation were also raised- 

. EVen in. 1967 there was ^ gap between Congressional 
promise and performance. , Thus, for that year, appropriations 
fOT library sertfices were 75 percent of author! 2a tions; and 
the situation has been deteriorating steadily.^® By fiscjl 
1973 the flow of Federal library' aid had slowed io a dri^^le 



and tlie prospects for fisctsl 19 74 and* subsequent years are 

' f 

dim indeed! ( 



Although the effectiveness of t^G formula' for allo'bating 
-sFedaral^li^rary aid on.tlie basis of gjopulation in meeting dif- 
fering needs for. library' services caftl be questioned* none doiibt 
tliat the program has at least stiinulat.e<i state participation 
in tlie pr-ogram. The aid is clipine-led rough the states to the 
localities in accordance with regiiired state plans. • S6jne o£ s 
it has been used to establish state library sesq^ices where 
they did not exist previously and to in^rove "such services 
whore they were already in place before the 1956 enactmenti 

Along with numerous other categorical grants, library 

t ■ m 

services an dyconst ruction appear to have become victims -of 
the "New Federalism" philosoi^hy of the present Administration. 
Despite repeated d^k^ials before Ccigre^sional committees by ^ 

representative^ of the Executive Brc;* **h that general revenue 

\ ■ • ' 

sharing Wc>s not intende^^ as a replc^cement for categorical 

grants, re ;ent impoundments of appropriated funds and propoted 

cuts in tlie 1974 Budget are being dt< fended in part on thje 

grounds that « re venue sharing funds can be used to supplant whe. 

reduced categorical ai4s>\ Grant consolidation efforts — in the 

name of special risvenue scaring— will undoi^tedly provide a 

•> ^ (J ■ ' 

•rationale for furtljer decimating categorical grant programs. 

Whether a true intergovernmental policy wil^ be developed*- 

t ' ' • •*■".> 

one thfit' considers the different function^ of general revenue . 

sharing, grar^. consolidation and categorical grants — remine . 

' ' 4: . 
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to bii seen. In the very first recQinmen.dation of its "fiscal 

balance," report, the Advisory Cfommission on Intergovernmental 

Relations called for ^uch a policy (a "new Federal aid mix"): 

The Commission concludes tliat .to meet the needs of 
twentieth century America with its critical urban 
problems, the e:{isting intergovernmental fiscal 
system needs to be. significantly improved. Speci- 
fically, the Commission recommends that the Federal * 
Government, recognising the need for flexibility in 
. tiie type of support it provides, authorize a combina- 
*tion of Federal" categorical grants-in-aid, "general 
functional bloc grants a.id per capita generi.l support 
payments. Each of these jnech an isms is designed to, . 
and should be used to meet specific needs s the 
categorical ^rant-in-aid to stiroul.ate and support 
programs in specific areas of national interest and 
promote es^perimentation and derranstration in such 
areas; bloc grants, through the consolidation of 
existing specific grants-in-aid, to give States and 
localities greater flexibility in meeting needs in 
broad functional areas ; and /general support payment? 
on a per capita basis, adjusted for variations in tax 
effort, to allow States and localities to devise their 
.own r rograms and set tiieir own priorities to h&\^ 
solve their unique and- most crucial problems. • .'•^ 

E. Scrting Out The Federal, State ^d Local Holes 
In Financing Library Ssrvices . 

What jhouia be the- respective r jles of the three govern- 
mental levels in financing public libraries?' A corollary 
question might be posed: If it is generally agree a that the 
present expenditure for public library services is too low — 
that it sh£»uid be. raised to# say^ $? billion--which level of 
government should pick up most of th« tab? 

There. is no consensus regarding the right" allocation 

of the cost of financing a parti qular, function among govern- 

ments, '*Vfhile it is generally recognized tliat some functions 

have more spillover e^^ct.s than others there has yet to be 

4 



devised an accurate measure of such effects, Do<^ 10 percent, 
50 percent, or 50 percent of the benefits from educational 
expenditures accrue to the "national public, "wthe "state pub- 
lie," or the "local public?" How mi^ei^ of t^ie police function 
is local? : How much state? How much Federal? Are fire -serv- 
ices and trash collection services strictly local? Are the 
spillover effects of lib rd'^ services about the same as they 
are for education? ^ 

Some, of these guestionjp are daalt with iz\ the section 

of tliis report which analyzes the impact and relevance of the 

^public goods benefit theory. 

• .' ■ 

Xn the final analysis, however, the extent to which . 

Federal or stat^---ot even local — policymakers a&ree to partici 

pate in financing particular fuactio.is boils down to tl&e inter 

play of political judgments. It was not until "law and order" 

became an intense political issue at the National level that 

the Federai Government began to g^rovide substantial aid for ' 

local police protection. When the Nation was plagued by a 

severe depression it became obvious to the Federal policy- 

roa^ers tha*- states and localities^ needed help in de ailing with 

isneaiployment and the resbltanc social, problems; 7he| apparent 

\^ed for an extensive highway network for national defense 
purposes and for meeting the requirements "of a highly mobile 
society in^elled the Congress to enact a gigantic highway 

■ progxfam in the 1350 's. 



■ 

Interestingly, the aecd for library services was first 
perceived by the Federal policymakers as a rural problem. 
The solution, from that /vantage poifit, did not require a 
massive in fur, ion ,of Federal ' fun —merely a .small amount of 
seed money to encourage ^the states to do something about the 
lack Of library services in their rural^ areas. As the pro- 
gram progressed and tlie library problem was brought up before 
Congressional, committees periodically, some committee members 
developed interest and expertise, and,»as states built uo 
their own library staffs in- response to the Federal program, 
the inevitable Federal-state "vertical functional bureaucracy" 
operated to expand the program. As the history of substantive 
liegislation in regard^to library .servicers shows, each succes- 
sive amendatory: enactment hr.z extended and expanded the projrar. 
to encompass: additional ser^^ice^s and to broaden its scope. 
Legislative spending authority; thus, has increased tremendcus ly 
oveij the yer.rs. But, as with many other categorical aid pro- 
grams, particularly those supporting social programs, executive 



and legislative budget makers have suen fit to stem the spending 

■ ■■ ■ / 0 
tide, ^ . . 

'/ * 

* It is conceivable that the substantive (program; comxfittees 
ot Congress will eventually prevail, ana that Federal library aid 
will start to flow again. However, it ip not -ikely that such aid 
will grow very mucn beyond recent LSCA levels of perceot unless 
there is a new realization of the importance of public ^libl-aries 
and he vit.tT nature of the Federal role in their support. 
Should general revenue snaring prove successful and be 
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expanded after 1976, that is, if states and localities con- 
vince the puMic Jand;cpnscguentiy thd (iongress), tnat they can 
indeed, manage and suppoSrt adequately their own programs and 
services-cetegorical' aids niay well be curtailea. This could, 
then, lead to the development ofj^the -new Federal aid mix" 
proposed by the Advisory Commission on Inter govermiiental' 
Kelations-' Thus, the library runction in the U.S. Otfice 
of Education could range f»om mere technical-assislance, 
statistics-gathering and related^duties to a broad fiscal 
support i^rogram with administrative respohsibiiities: Among 
the possible programs representing candidates for expansion 
might well be Title III of Li^C&-.interlibrary cooperation-- ' 
to help the tinancially ailing urban centers make available ' 
to t 8 general public the specialized liijrary, resources they 
Wve 'amassed over the years • ' 



The Case For Insreased Stated P in^nW^^r^ 

Any significant increase in library^ funding must com.- \ 
from the states. Thanks to the .Federa| library >r vices and- 
cSSstruction program, the states, wit:i||t eKception, now have, 
the organizational structure-and in many instahce^ the leJder 
ship^-to guide the dev^opment of library services. , Moreover, 
as has been dembnairatei, the great majority of them have" 
developed, or arc^ in the pzjbcess of developing, highly pro^ 
ductive revenue systems, 



Just as there is geographi c -inters tate -liversity in the 
ability to finance^/.blic servic<js, them are ■inter-regionai 
diversities within states. ' As has J,een noted, this is as appli 
cable to library services as it^s to the financing of Schools.. 



These intrastate, service in equalities can be handled much 
more readily when the funding ia done on an areawide rather 
tiian on a loccl basis. When the statfe picks up a substantial 
portion-r«^ay 50 percent— of the funding, it has an opportutiity 
to equalise the resQur^s among local library systems. This 
it can do by takinjj sweil soma functions diredtly and offering 
equalizing grants Coi^ others. Thus,, a state might \ise its ^ 
own borrowing and taxing power, to build libraries— the state 
ita^Jlf would hire the architectural services and let the • 
building contracts. Library buildings would be placed region- 
ally in accordance with a statewide plan. At the saipe txm 
th^ statfe would be in the position of offerittg library services 
wherever .thisy are needed. The services would be provided 
locally, bu*". state grants vouJ^d take into account both needs 
and local fiscal ability. 

Severr-il states. how prqvide libiiary aid on an equalization 

• ' /■ - 0 

basis — amonc, them are Illinois, California and Maryland. Th& 
ampunts invtilfv^d^ however, are generally too small to' have 
much' of an effect on /the leva 1^ of library services, r Other 
states', like Hew York and Pennsylvania, us^ their aid funds 



to encourage regionalization of lOcal Jibrary services , 

The Case Eor Local Areav* de Fin j^cjncy • 

' In all 'likelihood local gbvernment will continue for 

* # ' ■ * 

thm foreseeable" future to play a major role in the financing" 
p.f library ser^cea. Ati the very least, ±hc financing base 
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should be broadened to encompass entire counties; rather tlsan 
be left to the Qxigpncies.of a f sractiohated baso iiiiiereat in. 
niunicipal, school district and special district library syo- . 
terns. The disjsarities that exist as among 'control citios, 
wealthy suburban enclaves and poor rural aroa£5 nan be sxnoofetied 
out considerably by marshalling 'the taxable roscXurces of a 
broad eocaomic arem to financ^^^a diversified library %y store* 

Whexe nec^ssa^, library financing ghouid exteud beyond 

cpunty Jferders t<j^|in . onspass two or more counties* Ppr esc^jnple, 

^^two or three coijnty ri^trppolitan «- a could becotise the financ 

in^ base for a netjiropoiltan library system. A tmiforin £»?-oper,ty 

tax ie\^ extended; over an entire metropolitan area would draw 

•/ \ ' \ ' '■■ ■ 

the largest sunis ;from the high value area^^and, in the manner 

of power fcc;ualxsati.on, the proceeds* woul^ be redistributed in 
«iccordance with iictuad library needs. ' ^ ' . 



F. Summary Findings- and Conclusions * ' 
The preceding analysis of fiscal factors in the financing 

of public librapries supports- ^the following general conclusioiis. 

\ I ' ' ' ■ ' ^ 

1. Sta- i and local expen'^iture for public librarios 

is extfcmely smalX relatiW to spending , for other . 

domestic services and has been growing lobrefslowly 

than tjhe state-local sector generally. 



2. Until 
I 



its recent curtailcsentj^^'the Federal I jdrary ' 
Services and Cons^truction Act (LSCA) has been 

financing about' 7 percent of state-loccil library 

I , * ' .• . ■ " . ' ^ 

V e3:penditu£& for^public libraries; 



Notwithstanding ^ new Federal initiative, under the 
so-callGd Library Partnership kc^, there ,may be , 

c 

little likelihood' that substantial -Federal librar\' 
aid v;ill be forthcorning .in 'the foreseeable future. 
Pressure shquld be maintained;,.-hov^Gver, to ensur-3 

-that t'he Federal "government retains responsibili-y 
for a fiscal role designed to further' stimulate 
the states to increase their support for expanded 

•local public library services. ^ >-x 

■ ■ L " — ' ' • 

At the minimum, the Federal government should" 
provide funds for reSf arch and demonstration • gjrar.ts ^ 
for ini^ovative projects , the expansion of the in.er- 
library cooperation prograir., ana ^he expansion of 
data gathering and research functioi|s. • 

LSCA has been instrumental in encouraging some growth 
>in state government ^rticip.atlon in library finEJicm 
but the levej. of fiscal response in most states is 
inadequate . 

Library financingi then, falls almost entirely cn 
the local level and therefore is subject to the.. 

exigencies of Iri^reasirig local fiscal problems ar.d 

- '\ • ' ' ■ " 

financing disparities. . . \ - - • * 

%tate governments have been moving toward a mpre 
productive and economy -sensitive revenue st^uctura. 



With 'fcw\ exceptions, states have the fiscal capacity 
to pick up any slack resulting from curtailment of 
Fede'ral^. library aid and, indeed, to increase their 
participation in library financing. i 



A subst^t-ial shift in library financing from the 
local tq thelstate level (at least 50, percent of 

the non-Federal cost) would r^ise the^generai level 

^' " . • ' . • , ■ ■ 

of library expenditure -aiid.at the saiae 'time help 

eliminate interlocal disparities in.-the provision. ' 

of librarvMervices, ' ^ ■ . - 

At ti^6 local' level Chere is a need to strengthen the 
organiz'ational structure for the financS?h^ and ' 
delivery of library services, ^ Steps shoulsi be^ taken 
to' develop means for areawide financing. Otglmi;?ja- 
tionally, the. library function should be brought into 
th2 mainstxeam of the local political structure. 



SECTIO^J III 
' \ ' FOOTNOTES 



The District Of Columbia^, with a 1971-72 per capita ' 
e3spend4.ture of $11.81, is excluded from this analysis. 

See the '•technical note" at the end of this papeV for 
an explanation of the prpc^dure for constructing the 
••gpvemmental soHrcejof financing' data" used here. 

It. should be noted that the ^tate share of library 
fii^ancing may be iftiderstated tb the extent that state 
^ aid for general local support (a- form of state general 
revenue shading) is applied to: library services. 'Thus, 
.although Table 1 indicates that the fstate of Wisconsin 
provides only 0.4 percent of library financing, about 
40 percent of its state ai^ escpenditure is fctr general 
local support. Wisconsin, however, is an extresae case 
in this regard. . For all states *in total, o;ily 10 per- 
cent of the state aid expehditure is for ^general local 
support, ^d sohe states .provide little or .no such aid 
to their localities. ' v 

■{■..) 

Advisory Coinmission on Ihte^rgoverncjental Relations, 
Financl.^g Schools an-d.Propsrty Tax Relief-^a State 
■Responsibility (Washington? January 1'^>^J , a-40, p. 16. 

Indiana is the only state where library services are/ 
provided virtually across the board by indeoendent 
special districts. In Ohio, a suljstantial portion of 
library' services is provided by i*idependent school 
distric^-£f, as well as by special tSistricts and, in 
a few instances, by muni-cipai governments. It should 
be noted, however, tl^at many libiary systems, while ' 
nominally dependent agencies of municipal and county 
govemmerts, do exist urider the quasi-in'dependent 
umbrella of library boards which often take , on the 
political insulation characteristics of. .special districts 

ACIR, City Financial Emergencies —The Intergovernmental 
Dimension (Washington; July 1973), A-42, p. 126.'' ^ 

Ibid . , Table B-22. 
Ibid., Table B-23. 
Ibid . , Tables, B-8 and B- 10. 

For an analysis of the various school financing cases, 
see ACIR, Financing Schools and Property Tax lief— A 
State Responsibility (Washinqtonr January 1973) , A-40 
Chapter IX. \ . . ~ 
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«.S. B^au Of the census, G6v6rnm3ntarFteance3;ln 19^0-71 -'-L 
Tabla ^ =.r,/i rit-.v Govarnment Finances la. 1970-71, Table X. ,.A 



12. O.S. Departn^nt of Healthf E^upatign and Welfare^^Offic^ 
"\ . of Education, i?ational^ Ce_nter Jor^Educatx^^^ 



. q^-afcistics of Pvblic T.-Sb^aries Serving ^rea — ^ 

irl i ^iSa^ ^ government. . ^ 

" CColumbusi' Oliio iJ-brary rpundatiort, Marc3h * p. x. , ^ . ,| 

,^ ^TwiJ ♦v/ *rhe Census, data on library expenditure for j;;^^ 

> JSS 2el%iSt ffiiny library boards in that state, operate as 
the fact tnat many. 1 ^iaances for such 



the fact that many, xiorctij ^"^;^^-7;""' I finances for such 
«sii-t- of school districts -and the Ixbrary fxaances 

am repoSed in census statistics together with schoo. 

.Other sta'c^s. v....'-. ' 



/. . -'if 



15* Ibid. I p. 23. 

16. Ibid ,, p; 3. •■ . ' ^ ■" • ; :twl 

X! nil-aaeitrv ' Of fica of Hevenue Sharing, 
17.. Pepar^tinent: of the Treasury, Ofticc or Reports ' 

<Seneral : ^ ^-vaniie Sharon q--The Firs.t ,Biannea u 
i "(Washington,:, ;Septea&er 24, 1? /3} ,^ ^ • . - . ,^ 

18 ■ ACIE, ■^.. i.-ral-State C oordination PPrnnnal . Income Taxes 
• IWashiSiton; .October i^b:.) , ^yo^t A-27> p, ±3. . . • 



ror a discussion of Se el^nts negess^ary |o Jc^^^^^^ . ' 

vi4«H-csiialitv tax system see,, ACIR, g^iscax t ^al'it 
; •. .' ^!f^,^^rpSLral system O^as.hington : October 1967) , A-31. 

/ Vol, It P- 132 ff. 

rise to 44.5 percent i% 1972-73. . ' 

i^.Mnnal Journal , Jun^ 30, 1973, p! 936. ;^ > 

ACIR, i^^nancina schools^ T^rnp^rty Tax^Helief- tA :^ ^ 
Res ponsibility (Washington: J^uary 1973) , sapors 4* ,^ 

p. 109. ,'. ' . ■■' ' " • ' ■ • ' 



21. 

22. 
23. 



26. . Ibxd . , Table 41. 'v' , 

27* tbid . , p. 9, . i ' ■ 

■2S. ACIR,. The Gap Betfe en Federal Md Authorizations an d . .. 
■ ' ■ ■' Appropriations (VJashingtofts « June 1970) # ^port H'*5j, 
;.*pp.. 23 .and, -24. ' -■•■ • *•■ ■ - 



29, ACIR, Fiscal Balance in . the American Federal System 
; ■ ^Washington: , Octbbsr 1967)"* ^ort AfSl^ '^ol, p.. 

■ ^ ■■■■■■■ ■H-^- 

. .. Technical ^ote on Table 3 Data Cbmpilation 



The >informajtion on governmental source of library financing 
presented .in .Table 3 was coa^tracted from 'Census data. as fbl- 

It i;5 assumed that most iF^deral' t».id f or' llbrarifes is pdid 
^ to^,the states. Figures for 1971-72' on s^'te ihter-goveim- 
mental revenue from' the Fe^pral gcv6isBi5ent foaj Xibrai 
are, not j-ublished' ih ' St at# 'Government ■■Finances 1972 , 
- but are readily available in Censi:us worksheets. These 
* were supplied by the Governsients Division and were; 

• as,- the J.ederal coinponent for- ea<rf3,.st.kte. -^^^^ | ■/ 

:2. The c;ensus- report, \ State <^verhrt^.nt ^Finances in 1972 ^ 

provides data on state expenditure for libtaries , with / 
separate f igures,/f or ' difcact ' state ' e^^aditures :.»{st4te , 
li,brary, spper^/isionk of - local librf ;s%3r^ioes , and ''^ ■■ 
•like) ahd fof state payitents to local go>§emji^hts (incj^u- 

' ding 'Federal aid fuijds channeled .through the, states) . 
Deducting the^ Federal inter-govOTxsnental reve^nce figures # 

' fr^om the total state library e^^nditure figures^ yields 
state, own-source expenditure for iibraries* ' 

3. The Census report, Governmental 'Finances in 1971-1972 

(soon to-be published) , does not present separate state- 
^ by sta^e figures on local expenditure for libraries (al- 
' . though national totals are presented) . The ^tate-by-state 
* figures are , however, developed separately and were drawn, 
fzrom a compjQter run available in/tie Govenunents Division. 
•From these figures were, deducted t"he state ^d Federal 
aid' amounts {see paragraph 2 , above) 'tp arriVe at library 
eaipen^iture from local sources, . 



.^'i .v'' . IV. AtTKimTIVE SYSTEMS FOR FUNDING , . . . .'. 

s^ie ■ public xibi^ry . r ■ ■ 

- '. . A« . Summary. ,o£^. Findings;': \ : ' 

fv . ,.The ".'central ccneluslqn./of tliis.'. analysis. .of. .fiin.ding,.; 

- . ■ ■ ■ ^ ■ .■ > ■ ■ ,." " ' ■ «^ ' "...'•■*• ^ 

: patterns and .^general assessmant of. financing requireiaents 

; totf. adequatoiy supporting ^the' public, library is that the , - : . 
pres&nt sy s tein is . b a&ically de f i^ient . ^'in almost two decades 
pf operatioi\ sijicedtib., .direct in vol ve^^^^ of tlie Federal ^ ^ 

; government , the present systo^ h^s not! produced an effective 
deve'lopinQnt and distribution of pul^lic lilsrary services^ - 

. The distribui^ibn; of costs among; the levels , and^ jurisdictions 
Of goyejfnment-* is grossly inequitable and is a'prirae .deterrentj 
4o the progriB^ssive dievfelopinent of a public librairy' system ■ 
responsive to the informatipnai-educ;ation$i*-cultural nee^s 
Of -a jopdern society* ." ' 

^"eneral Co.iclusions / ■ ' ' ' 

-". ; ■ — — \ . ."■ ■ ■ ■ ^ ■ , ■■ ' 

' Kistorically, the public library represented ar private 
responcc to "ihe' clearly ^elt "n^ed to provide .a central re- '^^ 
pository of information and 3<^ov/ledg ; vital to the seif- 

^development and econemic and cultural understanding of all^ 

" ■ ■' ' ■' « ■ . 

citizens ahd, through them i the advancement of the coismunity. 

. .•■ ■ ' •' ■ ■* ■. ■ • • - • . ■ ■■■ .: ■■ ■ , 

^.^ • ■ .■ ■•• ■ ' ■ " '-. ■ ■ - ■ ■ 

. The publicf /library today represents an under:^<deyelop©d,. 
national resource affecting ^d affected by the educ^tionai, 
cultural and 'overall quality bf life, i^n the ^United States, 
This f^stource, which is linique to this demboratic- society , ° 



« * 
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proiriclcs informati6n4x# educatiorTal / and cultural services 



in pajbterns 'vhich v^liry laccbrding to dfetima'tes of needi somo- • 



tiraes... imperfectly per^Ge^vtad by tj^e library insti-fcution Itself. 

More importantly #\ seryices Vary v/ideliS' according- to the fiscal 

-•, ■ ■ . ■ ■ • • ■ « . 

...... * . ■ ■• J . . . " 

ability of the more th^in 10,0 Q.O' state, county a^id local j.iiris- 
dictions io pro^iide lii3r|ry services 'cS]^it§|)^^ the 
"■nafciQn's- citizens. . ^" •■. ' ' '^'^ -''t^'''^^--, ,y ,.■ 

• Uniquely, and for a variety of reasons, the public 
^i'lxbrari' has not emerged or developed in a*j>plitical or 
bureaucratic fprm^ typical, of other foci^l institutions.^' 
It exists today la^rgely in -itl. pristine state as an almost 
randomly 'distributed pattern of semi-a^tonoroqus local' service " 
agencies anc. systems, loosely coordi*iated with other libraries 
' and al'inost quasi -governnental .in nature. As a social finsti- 

■ ' ^ * : . ) ■ _ ' • ' ■ " • " ' ■ i * . 

tution, it is related by tradition and function to the public 
educatioii system. Xet, it cannot be considerea an 'integral 
'part of public education, nor can it be described as a func-, j- 
tional ^erviqe in ^e maanetream/of government. This set 
of •characteristics represents a heaiv/ liability fbi: public 
libraries in terms, of attaining .stah3e, adequate financial 

support for a full set of services available to' all citizens. 

' - ■ h . 

The ,institu€iOn's deep roots in the pommunity and its strong 
civic support represent' the pub lie library's principal asset, ' 
at least potentially, in striving to develop a viable pattern 
of services ^responsive to the full variety of community and 

. • ■ ■ - * 

individual needs . c ' 



Today, in our highly coinplo::., industrialized \-ind frag- 



mented society, the need foa: decentralized repositories 
o£ informatipn) kftowlodcje and cultural se> * jes-^still 
e^iists aacl perhaps is even accc?ntuat|ed. 'mpxe arcs.'stiil 
wide socio-o,ccn0ip.ic and |cSultural gaps an^ quite alienated, 
groupr. in our social structure ' producing nseds which hava 
I'ong been the focus of public library services. In an era 
of a'^'fluence, there is still |:he need to provide an^ven. 
wider variet;^^ of channels of' upv/aard social and econ^irlc 
mobility responsive to community and indi^^idual needs* and 
'f^lectfon. • There is increasing evidence 1 that our formalized, 
bure^ucSeit^^^ structures for social, educational and ct;pnonic 
advancement have adequately .of equally v;ell the 

varied. needi of all citizeiis^. Indeed, ^ecejn.traliaed, unor- 
^anieed (if you will) social and educational resources such 



as publiq libraries increasingly are being seen, as providinc, 

^XL6. adjuncts and alternatives to governmental ly sponsored 

' • ' ' ■■' - ''^ ' / 

rormeliy stiuctured educational prgrj rams. , ^ 

" This is not to say that we should replicate or simplv v * 

expand the traditional patterns of public library services. 

• ' i • ■ ■ , 

I^roKimity |Of service to each community and individual rerains 

• . ' '■ ' ' ' ' ' 

important, but there are essential changes to be achieved. 

* • 

through expanded Inter-connectiny linkages and networks of 
library services. These advances are needed to increase 
service efficiency and ^o more nearly satisfy cost-benefit 
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t"4 



/ 



IS BEST MP^, ft^^W^^ 

requireijients, of the public sector. Modcrri .tcchnoib^y 'provides 
-•vast n<Sv; jjteans to estab^isii such net^o^k; linka^ges .and'psov-id© 
the means by v;hi*ch information and 4;nowle4ge. , from the acqurau- 

> » • * * • . . 

lat^d record can be' transXats^ for individual utilisation. \ ' 

• ■ ■ ■■ . i^,,. ■ ' ■' . - ■ . ■ ■ , 

It is unlikdly, iiowever, that^ modern technology ^VQS^y 

re*i)2^hcG tho -printed page or the highly persbnaiized. inter- 

V ■ ■ ' • ■ ' * 

active process of consulting th(3 written recprd. rNpnetheless, 



the style and pace of modern, life in an information 'demanding 
society -roguires more than the passive, 'unobtrusive patte:yn 

public library services tha"t oxiists tdday in many coinmuni- 
/|xes. Chances such as these, and more, should be incorporated 
'in modern publ^-c- library services, put, the essential fear-* 
tures and function of providing spccia'lizQd research , ihfor-'* 

■ ■ ■ '•■ '•. ■ . • 7" 

mation, and educational-cultural %6rvic©s remain at least ,^ • 

■ - . • •■ ■ ■'.■■"'/ 

as rnlich. neeried as ever be fore in the history 'of the publW. 



library. *' 

. * ' ■■ ' . • • • .V • . ■ 

FedGral_Ley»?l ' ' • " ' 

* It is. c<bvious ^that .the' an^unt, and extent of Federal 
fiindiiig has been, small and has far fiom realized the expo c- 
tations_ of t^e liSCA designers'. The impact of aysvenue sharing , 

xn addition to 'the elimination 'of Federal cbategorical aid, 

' ' ■ / ' ' 1 • ' - • ' " 

could ^aye other severe effects on t^he future development of 

public library services because St (1) provides the states 

with an opportunity €o reduce or eliminate their mijtchinsf 

fund contribution, and (2) leaves lopal public libraries 

with the need to 'face local political ^nd fiscal 
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-% . ' ' • 8BT COPY ilViliyiill ^ \ ' 

decisliQii-ltiakers with increased budget r^tguests due Federal 

ahd s^ate 'cut-backs . i'he problem willl be especially SGV|re 

in urban areas because of » the cl*assic mismatch of »c©ds and 

resources in such are^sj and %VithVresp'pct to regional library 

■ ' * ■ ' •* ■ • ■ ■ ■'N. . , ■ ■ , 
• netwprks .which operate on. a state-provided f^J^scal ba§e-: J?er 
' ■ - ' ' ' ' ' 4' ' ' ■ - ■ 

ports* on Uie proposed and 'actual ^use o£ ^revenue sharing, funds- • 

do^not provide utw^h^hope that public libraries are receiving,. * 

■■' or will likely receiVe* priority consider^itioii in applying V 

for these fimds* - ^ . • \ ' * - 

• • ■ . # . --^ , ' ^ ■ . ^ ^ 

• *- Beyond the political 'dimensit)n of the current revenue 
sliarintj versus catagsjrical grant battle, .there is broad 

» ' I ' ' ■ 

justification for' cont^^nuation p£ substaat?.al Federal funding. 
ll>«bliG libraries represent an activity and/seryice, the bene- 
fits of "whicH/ the termnoiogY of inodera public goods theory 
extend beyond, the individual and /his local community^, JlQreover 

' . - - ^ ' ■ \ V 

.for the reasons, cited earlier, £undir.g in suppgist of public 

library 'Services is avarelativeiy late entry ihto. the Federal 

■ - ■ ■ ' 'f 0 

'and state/ ti^an^ing. scene. Substantial'and direct Federal 

■V financing is particularly appropriate, to provide nat^ional ser- • 

' . vices knd link^iges,'. to meet inter-state disparities # and to 
'■•«>' ■ .0 . ^ ^ • - ■ , . ■ • ^ ■ 

assist in the upgrading of thife .ser^vice. to a desired level. ' 

■■ ' ■ , ■ , ■ . ■ ■ . . • ■, • . ■ 

The- continuing/importance of publifc librajPies. -as an informal 

\ ' ' . . ' : ' ■ ■• ' , ° , ' ■ 

tion resource and a civi/lizing force An -an iinserfect modern' 

■ .* ;^ » ■ '-ff.^r'b.- ■ ■■ • ■ ... 

society is ample evidence of need for contin\ied ?,ed^ral . * 
involveiTic^nt and support. ' " • 



' . . A word should be £ai4 ^i^out' the -LlWary Services 

JConijtyuction Act^ Perhaps it was thev b.est Jiu?^sure that 

, could h& (developed / a /vdecada ^sga.; - ' a '-;fiscal,' 



subsidy method, the LSC^^ ,£>rovi si-ens represent a rather crude 
■■iaechanis,ia '■utilizing ^^4'P^^^S' :^03:e, 'appropriate 'in ^^a';'t^ redis^ 



.tributiph , .^Joi&e , f;h^ . a. cfoal*' oriented. -aid'. :-^ystem... , :Ti^©,:t6tal. 
coat of tifer floor" ($200,000 -'.Title I, *$XOO,O0Q Titl*^ IlA 
and $40 J? OOO - Tittle lli) , rep^resanting the mii nimnm . grant to * ■ 
aach sst'atd, could' equ^l '$17 millioaV or nearl;^ 30 jier cent 
of the 1972 total appropriation 6f $58.6; million. 



That see.ms 



t©" be an •expensive unde writing of .the status-quo in. a 'run^' 



■tionaX" area-, where . dxireotfed, ebcpaJ^'sioa 



are 



needed. , I t is . difficult 'to ' achkeve plafmed ofajectiyes under 



this kind .pt arrdngeipert€li , 



1^ \ 



■ } ■ / 



' The , Iisc:A- 'jnakes . h^avj use of vthe pl^n deViqe in . 
^dxrd.nistra't.Non, 4nd utilization ^of^^Fa^^raly.fundSi.V'.T^^^ .; . 

'.valid .te.clinigue/, 'but' it: x^uires,. intensive. •■sta'£l/^e^;'a^ 
tion, i^clu^ing revision, of suhmiited plans, and' the kind* 



of adJninist^ativi^-political clctut requited to y<fdJUce or 



cut off fmids if the state- plan or 
not ineet standards . - ' 



its Impl 




iplementation do 

-.,.■/■ '■ ■ 



In the present turbulei?t\environmi^ht,of . intergoverinnenr 
tal fiscal affairs , leaders :^the-~pijblicvlibr^»«?ry field ^now 
face a new \opportunity^nd a new challe|iye>^ " 2?he present 
XSCh cxpijre^ in 1976. Through the adtivi^ty and hard wo^k 



X. ■ ^A^^4■■■-^: • ■ • ■ •■ ■ ' . ' . ^^-'Y ,■■?'.•> . J^'-d 

l ^"'^^®'/^^ is ^nierc|ing' a new racogni^ipn ■ b^^ tli^^^^ > , 

^■•'i^ ;thc public* • library ;ss "si ^viablG - ingtituti^^^ ^ 



a modern society. The President's ^t.at(i|Ront, in -feis January 
■y-l~^^^i-.'y:';^j;,. 1974 Education Mossa^e to tho Congress, cited earlier xfl 
■ v< this report, can- rifeprcseht ^otentialiy\;a he\^ ar^d in^ortant 

ymr:,::-- --^ : ■ :\ ■ ■ , : ' - ■ ' 

■■■ coR^ natufe of /the cpimitmsnt iSynoi;,. 

f|-v:''''-;/-/>ne!c:essi^ limltjisd to, a. narrow singlG-piirposG, o|j3j^ctive.- 

?f this new. i^itiativd, a iegi^iative j^ro^am' referred"' to 1^ 

lS :^^^'as.;.a. Library,Ja^tpership/'^ct-is...no^ laein^/formulat^oi.. .. Wh&\s-- 

::^!^:JM'-;-r^ex the la^isl^tiv^ title, as.it'finaa^^ emefegasy^ tl^ 

' ■. .-■ ' ■■'}':'■■'■ \ ' ■■ ' ,^ 2 - '" " ' 

action repre^eiits an .opportunity to. Implejti^jit an^propriat^ 

' .■strong'Feapra^''^role,.3hd'^?%^^ ■the ■,tdtarV|»^J3ili«...-^ii>^ 



4, . . ' 




fj&ading system. ■ ' 



%'^;v' e state Level ;' ''> '^' ■. ./'^ • ' / ■ ' ,„ '• / , . ■/-^'■^■'•,'^ 
As of 1970^71, a total of 35 states ' authorized some forrn, 
V of'state aid to public libraries, however^ only 23*, states - ' .^ 
■^ina&e 'appropriations :fpr this; purpose/ /Th0 /total ^punt. ap-^- ■■.■■.^\ 
g;/:;; $|2..5' anillion of which nine statfe;? approp^riate^ - 

r^^-v;, /^^5 j^iXlion or 'Sa . percpnt of :the .total fot all states • .v tJew ,,^r. .:;:*'rv->^ 
y / r '^ork state alon^ appropriated $15. '§ milliot^ or about *one- * 
^^ K ' third iheSiotal for the nine states. This indicates* -of course , 

th.at in th^ ^^ority of gt^tes the aid systei^\ for lo<:^\puhlxc . 

'I ■ " ■ ■' ■ ' \* » ' ' . ' 

libraries operates a noiainal or laini^l leveu.. , * . » 



■ ..." /''^.r. - 

ym 



♦Excluding Hawaii 'where all^lii^ra^y': services are state, funded.. 
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A lator (1972-73) analysis by Bureau of Library 

and Learning Resources (now . the Division of Library' Programs) 
notefl that 13 states had no legislative provision for a Suioport 
.program. An additional nine states v^hich have direct z^^Ls- 

9 

tancG program? provided less than $20.0,000 per year. Thus, 

44 percent of the states either make no financial effort to 

/ . 
support local library services, or provide amounts which 

must be viewed as nominal. While LSCA can be credited wi£Ti 

activating state concern and some degree of fiscal response,' 

it is apparent that many stntes still have a long way to go 

in providing an adequate financial base fbr public librar;* 

services . ^ 

There are Ihxee priir.i^ry typcG o.: cyztems ''or disbursinr 
state aid. Four states — California', Illinois, Michigan, and 
Now York — use the plan device arid require local l^ibraries to 
submit plan^'. stipulating reorganization of the' library syste.n 
as a "separste legal entity," providing wide-access, desig- 
nation of a headquarters library, and providii'ig "adequate" 
local tax j^upport.. A second model is used by^ Pennsylvania, 
Rl-iodo Island, Massachusetts and New Jersey, This approach 
uses elements of the total system notion and es<tablishes 

several strata of libraries ' with regional or district leval 

'■* 

responsibilities. Such libraries ■ may receive separate state 
' funding. A third method, described as the Maryland approach, 
is. a modified matching system in v;hich the state, provides a 
fluctuating percentage of local library revenues. 
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Basic governnic.-'ntal principles find fiscal structure c'on- 
sido'rabions d'lmUnq statu I-cvgI involvemen in funding public 
. libraries are widely r'ecognizcd. Clearly # .the state has* the 
basic cjovi^rmnQntcil responsi,bility and the fisca^- resources' 
for tha dc^velopmont and* equitable < distribution of public 
lij:);:ary services to meet the needs of all its citizens. In 
deterniining an appropriate level oC plablic library funding 
from ntatc sources, consideration should be given to^ develop-- 
ments in public education financing. In tliat field, a recom-- 
mended course of action made by a number of prestigious study 




i4Tcl;ading the Advisory Commission on Int^rgov/ernmental 



Relations and the President's Commission on School Finance, 
call for full state funding (90 \5erc<=!nt' level) of the costs 
of pvblic p»ducBtion. The basic f ac cors which ■ support l:hese 
conclusions arc also germane to the jjublic library fie.Vd: 
(1) differential nped fo-r education dil services tio meet the 
requirement of equalized opportunit/ , ' and (2) inter- juris- 
d'ictional fiscal disparities for tht: equitable support of' 
♦public education. The Serrano y. Priest case ♦ a^arried. this 
issue to th(^ courts. The Rodriguez J* Texas decision by 
the U.S. Supreme Court invalidated the Constitutional/ but 
not the social and fiscal relevance' of the issue. The state 
courts' face the burden of resolving the fiscal base dispari- 
ties issue in terms of their own constitutional requiren^ents., 

^While the outcome in various states may vary^ many observers 
« 

believe that the issue will remain alive until equitable state. 
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V ■ ■ 

funding mochanisins are iitipl/emonted. The New wlersey Suprcr.e 

Court has already moved to eliminate the use of inequitable 
tax bases as a determinant ^of state aid, 

*ljOcal Level 




The central consideration ih local government source 
funding is the , proper ty .tax . 'in 197b, local governinGnts 
raised $39 biiiion in revenue , from local sourqps; $33 billion 
j(85 percent) of this total was derived* from property taxes ^ 
primarily the ta^f on real e'bl^ate. Nearly half ($17.4 billion) 
of all local propc^jrty taxes were expended for public education, 
and the relative p6rtion has prpbably increased' since 1970.' 

^e difficulties with tlie real property tax are many 

and well-known. The tax is determined on an ad valorem. b as is 

which^ means .that the amount of the ^ax for each property 
# 

owner is directly proportional to the appraised value of thu 

P 0 

land and buildings The prime dif ticulty lies in deter- 
mining and netting the appraised or assessment ^alue . Most 
state la,ws or constitutions call for an assessment valu^ 
on ejch property reflecting what a willing buyer would pay 
to a willing seller under open market conditions* Some 
states prescribe that market value shall be considered but 
not controlling. The difficulties 'increase markedly in 
determining assessment values for industrial, commercial 

and natural resource property which , under the laVs of many 

/ 

states, must also be assessed according to mairket value and 
taxed at uniform rates* 
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Difficulties related; to y^roperty "taxation are fe^lt in -. .. 

' . •. . ^ 

all types of jurisdictions, but- particularly in urban areas. . 

C Here, burgeoning metropolitan area growth coupled with the 

• * 

flight of the white middle class, has left core citi(?S: wiUx 
a restricted property tax base, high ta^rate, and increasing 
flinging requirements to meet local needs. The clamor of the 
so-called taxpayers revolt focuses, perhaps nistakenly, on 
- the property tax. Presidential response to tliis pressure 
^ late in 1971 resul^?d in a .xeguest to tlie Advisory Coimnission 
on Intorgovernmental Relatio.ns to explore the use of a value- 
added tax as a s'ulistitute for th$ residential property tax 
used for ^school pAirposes . ''The investigation did not recommend 
such a changa, but 4t <^id opt for improvements in property 
adITdni^itratlbn. 



• / Adj us-lmonts , corrections and improvements can be xjiade in 
the utilizai^ion and administration oi property taxation, Mpst 
observers ^^^el^ however^ that it wilJ** continue to provide the 
basic source of revenue of local govv^rnment. State t'ake-ovei 
of public edication f^jinding v/oiild^ 0:1: course^ provide much 
local relief. That course of action remains only a 'promise 
of the future in the vast majority 6f states • 

These ^re the factors to, be considered in appraising 

/ 

'the dominant role of local government in funding public / 

ft • • f 

V 

libraries. They provide heavy evidence that a sub- 
stantial shift is requir^ if \^^e ^hope to sustain a^viajblo 
pattern of public library ''services . / 



The changG in this measure of demand w6uld appear 
, xu be yui^Cy significant — not only i3 the utilization of 
library services decreasing nationally/ the decrease is 



The ' Problem of Meeti ng Diffe rent Needs * - ■ 

Jleadership patterns and library service requirements ^ 4 

vary and are changing further^^ The question >inust be asked " r 

whether losseg or shifts in readership are due to a lack ..^ 

of responsiveness of^tlie public library or lack of adequate '.'i^ 



funding/ or both* v . ^ ' . 

Traosactxdns of both print and non-print media, 
showed a 12 percent 'decline nationwide , de- f 
creasing front 634 niillion transactions in 1965 
to 560 million in 1968. The only increase ' 
number of patron transactions occurxed in the '■■'''^ 
smaller cities (25, 000-3.4-, 999) which [showed . , V/ ' ' "'M 
a 6 percent increase, - The decline was j^eatest ' ' 
. (16 percent) in the largest communities , t|iose .-^^'.f^" :f 

.\ having a' population of 100,000 and over.*^ * . d| 



. > -It** , 



disproportionate in. the .larger cities wher^ miblic libraries 
" orxginated and have their longest tradition of service. At „ 

• ^ / , • ■ ' ' • ' 

% ul ^® same ti2»;G, in a number of jurisdictions, suburban demand 

fo^ library services' is iifcreasing.. 

■ ■ . . ■ ' . ' ' . ' -■ ' ' . .■■♦•y 

. The problem of marked differences in core dity and - „ 

suburban puJ^lic library utilization is compounded by the ■' 1 

■ ■ ■ /.■ ■ . ' • ■ .■ ^''X. 

fact that expenditures '^or the diminishing services of core 

city libraries are increasing. Per capita expenditures of 

library systems serving populations^ over 100,000 doubled .S 

from 1960 to 1968. ■ These increased cosjbs may reflect ex- ■ f v- 

panded efforts^ of urban libraries as they /seek" to meet new , « :| 
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challenges and new sejrys^cc needs. They «lLsp may jreflect / 



the more or less fixe^ pxpendltjure pattella pf\ 3^ ibrary/bureau- 
i^miit,^'^^^^^ In cost ,^ • .. 

but not in relevance for meeting the needs of core city re si-, 
dents. In eitlier event, hard-pressed city budget adndnistra- 
tors and 'executives are likely ^to ireguire ii\ore justification 

for their support of these services, or to reduce^ budgets 

' . ' ^ ' . ,' ■ ' • • . 

•accordingly.- 

ThOs role of state and' Federal fiscal policy mechanisms 

,; • ■ ■ ■ , . ■ : ' . ' 

in this kind of ^situation seems clear. They should jdrovide 
leaders^iip and guid'^lines for local government officia4^, to 
follow ii^the support..^ of public libraries', and, to the m^i- 
Biunj eJitent' possible, provide a flpvr of fuhds' which can,«be'st ' 
assist and natch' local fiscal effort. ^ 

Relationshi p^ to Public Schobl Lib rat les ^ 

^. : ■ - • . ■ 

'It see'.ns clear that in further . defining and sharpening 

■, ■ ■ ■'<' . ' """ .■.„., 

role and mi.^ision , closer organizational , functional and 
fiscal linkages"- must be developed be'-.ween the public library 



and school libraries within the public education ^stablishme;'t 
The goal is not merger of the two sys^fems or ^ the absorption 
of one by the othe^^ Rather, the objective is to seek a 
creative and ehriching mixture of the two systems to provide 
improved and coordinated services in all ^communities with 
the minimum duplication of services at taxpayers expense. 



Today's scene in both functional areas^ is turbulent. . 
Public* education can be described as. a batt3.egro\ind. ■ Xt • 
' is a highiy compaJ:^tinfentali2ed/ buireaucrstiz^d^fovexi^inantal, / . 
institution which , as nqted" earlier , is tub^* receiving severe 

Witicism fOiT , performance failure and its lack of fu2.i rele- 

'■ '•' , ■ ■ ' ' ■ " ■ .■ Y • ■ . , . . ■ . 

,vance* to' 'basic , societal . needs;. /A ..substantial' part, .c^^^^^^^^ 
„v ■■■■ - . - ■ ^ \ '-^ \';^''''Y' 

■■/■.■'■•struggle in pubiic.-.,e.a^c:ation, , pearhaps ;not' as.; visible' .as- .t^^ 

fiscal^ reflects the dyj^a^^c forces 9f b^s4c change which 

ar^ beginning to becoi^e, operative, Svidence^^^^!^^^^ \ 

^^dttcation is breaking out of its restraining concepts and . 

rigiia forsns is emerging. Hopefully, educational goals 

* $tru6turfes .will 'be broadened^tp xeflect^^^^^^^^^ 

for the quality of life,/ a cbncern tliat eJapha^liz^s th^^ 

' "sensibility" about whii^h Mdi 2 has spoken, in -^he Metropolitar, 

.,. . , ... ,= . '...v. .„ ■/ : ■ •.■■■■....■ ■.. ' ' ■ _.,..:,■.■..•...,.. 

Library . 'Po the extent that, these cl'ianges einerge, ana 1:o 

' help make ti^cm happen /' there is a heud for strong, funtetio^ 
linkages jtbetween the ^public- education and publia^l^ ' 
systems. 




V 



: st3?uctural' and Orcranizational Problems 

Fini^ly, there are a nmnber of structural and^^;^ 
-zational problems affecting public librar^-es at state^^^a^^ 
local levels that need to be mentioned. 
- - - 1 . ' Local- govermnont can be viewed - as |he Jeliv^ry^ 
V system for many governmental services, including f 



public .libraries. Typically/ state statutes^peWt 
local units of goVernineRfc to establi^li pub^c 



; librari.GsV>aad^' grant ' authority,; f or their. '■fiscal';%uppprt # /--^^^ 



; ■ln.,,,m^y :-ir*stanc©s,-^.i^^ prescribed. t £^34 -..rat© 'wKich,. •syra^/^e*^, >.t---iv;>-^--i^^^^^^^^ 

:; ''';:;;passage-,'Qf ''tiiiiQ .and; rising _ co^its/ ' an_,^ihadequat^' ^.ceiling ':pnj: S' 'vS^^ 
c- V;reveau0^/'=and ...expenditures^, ■'•irhe:::'lar0er: ,point;^;is■,;th :the;.... 



■,i-;''--;.-.5r« 




;, the of :inc.eative ■..or,.ii^gf acy '..|Q^.:■^t^e^;'e§.tab.lislaa^ ..aiid.,.,^g.--,, 
;vis' litti^, .la; the 'v^ay . of . perIlJissi^?©^^e,ss^:irl^.^ 



.tion. of ^.IpqaZ; . pylslio .,educ.ati.O|i ;.r4spp9sii?ilit|e^ , '^^ 



Zn 'traditional stat0^^2J^ crea|;eCto 
seanre'^the-- spccia!^ ■library and ■■a2:chive,..ne©^ 



;qapit6X;CiiaiS.teie^,;. p ihe./y^ars>.,t:hiS;.j^ 
states has; ^$ed.. thfe^ay. I^.,;n0t onlj^ .^p^rpyiMi^g^ 
but also in extciadiiig library^ ^prvices to local <?f?iamunit|©s 
'Xn. '3. -ni^tional pers^sective # ' ;the, vxol^ at the,;State^ libraa;;/;:^:^/^':^ 
ageacy ,:; is cxttcial; to^ -^tbe^, de^lojirt^ ; patf ^ \pub^ii?gg^^ 



I'iprary- .soryiceE_ envisioned .dJi .'rhiS' ■report. .J/^ ••1^:. is. ;ia- 
ndtiojji^I.'. interest ...to ,/stiiaulate,'.<*nd '«i2ppprfc.:lthe:,iStr^ 
-of. the,. , §tate library . agency to . :.^erf 03^,.nthM: ^tasjt.. What ■ ■ is. .;''|^ivv:A^,, 

•le^ership ' responsibility, ,'f or,:.,Stftte\?ide' .'.develcjpJ^ of ade-, 



retired , Is,, aa; -.agency whic^i . ,is ' •clearly^ ic^ia3;g#.d, ,.;wit|i. .;agg;ress.4yf 



^uate:pufel4ja^^ 

.dmihistrativeiy ' ' to oarary . '^Sut :;thi$!,Sasfe^:r':'':v 1 
^3,; ."'-Jj^ortant ' goals, in' designing . any 'goyer5meht:a 
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provide the means of fqxpulafcing and implementing^ scund; 

, • ■ ; • ■ " ' • . . . 

progress^e policies and procedures which are responsive * 
to changing needs. , 

- U?he pattern of state organisation for administiratior. of . 
^piSblic library se-rvices vsiries. ^oardiand co^issicr.s 
heading up state library organizations are cgiunionly used. 
* Some of these are independent administrative 'agencies; 
'others may be advisory to tjtle library unit housed in the 
State education department or some other dep,artraent of state 
government;. There is some re sear csh available which concludes 

■■■ • -'. ; ■ „■"■' ' ■ / ' . - ■ ■ ■ -■' 

that library agencies operating within stat:e educaticnal 

departments far§ better, according to budget and other , 

adpiinistrative criteria, than library .units located else- 

■ ' whore in state g6vcrnr.cnt. There arc strong proponent? fcr 

• . - / ' ' ■ ■ / " ■• ■• ■ ' ^ 

I the use of - xndependeivt administrative .boards or coiarJ."ssit r.s 



1 <M 



on the Specif ic grounds that th'ey px;qyid^^ ^direct accsss to • 

» the lec^islative and the governor. Other observors ^ are 
. , ■ ■' ' ii * . • ■ 

- : critical of tihe plural exscuti\r'«3 form pf organization, .i'hile 

moxe research is needed in this are^/.eiearly no one orgr.n-- 
izatioj.al form can be prescribed- for all states. The ceittral \ 
criterion is that the state agency must be able to demon- 
strate /substantial^' pplitical 'clout at the^ighest levels of 
. ^ stat^ governmen^i and it mui't' be. supported by increasingly 
• strong, vigorous constituencies at state and local levels^ 
^atever form is u^ed, -the criteria indicated above shoufd 
he applied to qvaluate it^ effectiveness. 
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B. Alternative Options for Futiding , / 

* • the Public Library ' BEST CORf AVAIlilBLE 

One of the problems in formulating a set of alternative 
options for funding the public library is the difficultv of 
estimating the tot-al natior^al cost^of a viable pattern cf 
public library service's. In thi^ report^ sTome effort hcz bjger. f 
made to. assess fiscally and coimDaratively the status ^anc leveil^ 
of services which now exists. In general terms, t^ae repcrt ; J 
has been bluntly critical of ti;e distribiati'on, scope , pr;ttern 
and content of escisting services. It has been noted that *^ 
total expenditures by states and localities for 'pliblic librarv ' 

k ' ■ <«. 

services (including Federal funds) was $814 million in l£'71-7ir.'~ 

An effort also has been nads to characterise and dcscri^ie 
the potential roLe and fuhc^^^ons of -^che ptiblie library ir. * ^ ' 
ineeting the defined needs of' a modern society. The points 

* ■ 

have been made jfith emphasis that the present system of funding 

s ... ♦ 

the^public library is basically defj.cient,j and, that the^instl* 
tution is 'an underdeveloped' national resource. In i^^ presen': 
form and at^ its present level of expenditure, -it has not 
achieved anything 'like its full potential of 'service in rost ' 
cojnm^ities. 

Based on the §814 million national expenditure describe^ 
above, 'the per capita rate "of, exp'enditpres in 19.71-72 was 
approxlxnat^ely 'S4.00. An*exeinplary program, -such as^ founf in / 

• . ■ ■ , :.». 



Nassau County,, New Vork, cost just uadev $12,00 per capita 

» • • 

in the saiTiG year. Currfent calculations for Nassau County 

' * ■ ■ ■ 

indicate- a present cost levfel of almost §14.00 per capita. 

I 

Thus, it would seem reasonable that a more adequate national 
program of public library servipes coul^ reflect a per capita 
•cost raaige of $.8.00 - $10.00. 'Total national sKpenditures 
roight then approximate a range^ of between ^1,7, billion and 

hiiiinn, hARP»r} on 1974" nop^jlat^ion estimates. This 
would seem to be a more^realistic national expenditure figure 
on which to formulate a set of alternative options for funding 

the publico 'library. " - 

■. ' - ■ ' 

There is a iSeries of five options that can be considered 
in develop in<j alternative systems for financing publijp library 
services, Por purposes of this discfussion which follows, they 
can be identified as: (1) status quo featuring no change 

* ■ * 

from the present system, (2) a retrenshirtenfc of the Federal 
Government '.inancing .role;^ (3^ directs^ Federal funding at a 
75-90 percent of total cost level, expanded stat^ funding 
role to the / 5-90 perc^it' level , a»d (5) a Staged funding 
program moving toward a balanced intc r governmental funding 

.V 

system. . These alternatives are intended as a strategic, 
rather than an exhaustive grouping of possible options. Each • 
will be examined, in terms of t^e possible Advantages, dis- 
advantages and ^problems their implementation would entail in 
achiev4.ng the level and nature of public library , services 



envisioned in this report. 

♦ . • ; 
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1. status quo , 

The difficulty of discussing a status quo or yxp change 
ojstion.is that, as^thife Ireport makes clear, change itself is 
a prime feature of tlic present system. This is particularly / 

• ' i : • « 

true at the Federal level in relation to revenue sharing, the 
cutting-off of the categorical funding programs and, currently, 
the formulation of a hfew kind of Federal J.nitiative. While' 
it is difficult to predict the outcome of present' discussions, 
it is certain that whatever the final formulation of the 
Federal program, it will have a decided effect on* state and , 
local fijiancing patterns. "■ ' . — - 

Oije formulation of a status quo option would be to assume - 

zeJTO . funding of LSCA and, a complete reliance on general and spa- 

cial revenue sharing to provide- Federal funds for local library 

services. Based on -the evidence to date of (1) the meager 

success of local public libraries in competing for ^oc^l 

revenue sha.-ing funds* and (2) the very modest. response of 

'^ates, under the prodding of ten ye*;.rs of LSCA wrprovide 

adequate levels of state funding , the outco&ie o£ implementing 

this kind of option seems very clear. In ithe present and' 

foreseeable future climate of municipal finance, it is not 

likely that public libraries will be ablla* to greatly improve 

their bargaining position for the ti^ht local dollar < 

'ihis is particularly true in urban "Renters wheire demands, 

* i • * ■ ■ / • ' ' . "■ 

are greatest and where ti>e dispariti^es between needs *and 

\ ■ ■ ■ ■ ,/ ■ . ' ■ ■■ 

resources a^e most marked. Under present compiunity 



developmGht patterns, the tight local' fax dollar will also 
incjToasingly represent a barrier to library development in 
many suburban communities. Even. now, suburban communities 
are facing substantial and»incfaasing municipal service aiid 
school costs ^ an4 thoy frecfuently are not equipped with the 
kind .of. tax base to easily meet new needs. Static and devei- 
. opiny ^ur^l communi'tiGS are characterized by both •unrecQgnized 
needs and an un^veloped'* tax. base and governmental organiza- 
tion framework^ It ii^ unlikely that rural" local gisvernment 

■ ! • , • : - -..v-: , "\' ' " y ,/ 

will^assign^-^a^^i&aisriate priority to the ^development Jocal 

i ^ ■ •■ - '■ ' ■■ / , / / 

./library services. ^ ' , ' ,X ' 

' ■ 1 . > .... . . , ■ ..... ■ . • \~ 

,■ ' .-. » ' ■ : M . ■ , . 

' ' A potential bright spot in the local govearmneat 'sceiiey^ . 
.i^ the context of their will and capability of developing ' , 

improved public library servijces, is at the county level. 

■ .. ... '■ "' ' I 

Counties *^;ava the^ geographic si^e, resources and goverami^ntal i 

■ ■ * ^" j-"^. , - r . ' ' I 

capability to implement isnproveld patterns of public library 
services, 'i'he current groi^d-swell of interest and activity / 
in comity hcime-'rule is an added plus factor. On the other , ^ 
hand# less sanguine pbseryers 'point cut that couhti^B.have 
been "emerging" for at least -a -decade or two and, as\yet# 

- * ' ■ \ ' ' 

can hardly be called a viabj-e. foriii^of area-wide government. 
There is also the problem that the development and provision 
rof an adequate fiscal support basd ifor a county program 6f ' 



Uibrai^ services must be coordinated with the "diffused pattern 

■ ■ . • .... . /. ■ . 

of local services which now '^xi^ts. ' Otl^er ^iv^rging^' -forms of 

■ ■ " ■ ■ . 

regional governmental organizations , based on coope!rative. 



^^-^W^^^^^^^^ ■ • .• , ^ -v. : • \ . 



, agareenientfe among* vip its o£ Jjocal gdvernment # ■ can also be 
ti§eft?ar in,d^velop:f.n^ iiiipr^^ Iqpfal public O-ilSr^ry scrvicciS. • .* 

' ■ • ■■• I * ■ 'y' . ^ ■ \ ■ ■ ■ • . . • • ■ ■■ ■:■ . • • 

ThfiV liiaitation is that they raroly have thQir' .own* financiaq ' \ 

^rP^*.'^^' thuy empo\tQt:(id. t6 i^v:i tasses against any 12* sal 
• •.goyernmGnt tax baso. ' . ■ . .' ■ , ■ / '. , . , • ' 

• - With respect <to the state Response under a status quo ' ' 
option foaturing- izero Federal support under' isc^ and a reliance - 
v.-on, ^eneral^d s^pecial^^revenue' sharing, the^- likely:'; picture qt'- 
, the future is ^ot brighi^er f or development of a modern prograit ...".'■■J: 
.erf public library services.'" it can be argufed that- even ^th© 

* » ' ' ■ . — ■ '''''' 

direct proddii^g of an LSCA has not produced ,tho level of- state 
fiscal response that is required^ or that might be reasonably 
expected. P.urt of the problem is related to the low politi'ca''' 
'visibility Of pub.lic; libraries, both at, local and state coverrl-- 

mental levelss. 'In .addition, as discussed earlier, the state' 

organization for the developm^ent of ijubiic libr^y services ^ 
in xaost instiinces, cannot be descvibed as providing vig9raus 
and aggressive^ leadership with easy Access to the executive*' , ■ 
and legislative centers of. political an4 fiscal power* State 
legislation is typically pennissiv^, constrained, and lac/;s 
a firm inandat'i 'for full, continuing deyelopiaent of higli ■ * ' 
standard public library services available to ^^11 ci\i sens'.'" 
^Ii^provfeinents jnust; h§ t^de in Ui^se^ areas fore substanti^ly "^ ^^ J^ S 
'increaiSGd state ^imding- ilan-'£^ / expect^d^ ^: .; * ■ ' •••t 



Jinbther -factor that must be vidwed\as,^et;riraental ta^ v 



^|v;^;V;:af^ ^ Upgraded ,.:st:ata. ./adjijift^s'trati . • ; ' 'i'^ '1^' 



,. . „. . ... .... , ••....j'.r.:-; ..' .v.-.-.: 

W 



iv the Balkaixizin^ impact of Federal revenue sharing itself. 
Tv/o-thirds of revenue sharing funds are directed to local 
governments for whe support 'of a* wide range of services, 
including, public librariC;©. StSites have tl\e mc^ndate for 
the, development of public library services, yet they cnn 
neitlier guide .nor direct the- utilization of local revenue 
sharing .funds- in this or -any otheV program area. It is also 
difficult to design an adequa%« state fiscal gupport system 
for public libraries that can be coordinated with a stable ' 
"pattern of Aise v;ith respect to local revenue sharing funds. 

^11 things considered, it seeras^ apparent that a status 
quo option, featuring zero funding of. LSCA and full reliance 
on general -revenue'^ sharing funds, is npt a ^ikely. candidate 
for insuring the development and continuing fiscal' support 
cf a nationv.ide modern program of public'library services. 
The form and nature of speciaj reverue sharing programs have 
not yet emerged from the Congress ,^ anl it would be ehtirely 
speculatiive 'to attempt to evaluate, their impact. It can be . 
stated with assurarice that to achieve the kind of public 
library sejpvices envisioned in this report, any such Federal 
or related statfe funding programs must (1) provide substantial 
relief for the overuse of local tax dollars in this area,^'and 
(2) direct the use of such funds toward specific measures to 
improve the distribution, content and quality of such services 

*• 
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• A second formulation of the status-quo option would , 

.feature complete reliance on LSCA and a writing-off of any 

possible impact from revenue sharing funds. Somb observers 

would argue that a writing-off of revenue sharing funds in 

relation to- local public library services is only a nuance 

away froiu present reality. hjas been noted earlier thet 
♦ , * ^ • .* • 

the latest actual use report indicating the amount of revenue 
sharing funds used for, public libraries is indeed quite sr^all, 
Continued reliance on LSCA in its present form is perhaps 
not so bleak a. picture. The key, »f course, is the extent 
to which LSCA can induce substantial increases in state 
flmding for public librjiry services. It has been pointed , 
out both that the states have lagged, but also that demor.-j 
strable progrdss has been r^:^do. Ag^in, a prime' factor ir 
improving-/ state performance in this area is to strengthen 
the form, impact, and mandate underpinning stgtte public 
library organisation and legislation. A plus factor indi- 
eating that the tiir.e is ripe to 'move, on this front is that 
states currently enjoy an improved f:'.scal and tax bgase posi- 
tion. Part-. ally offsetting that factor is(J^errano7Priest 
'related pressure for substantially enlarging the state fiscal 
'role in support of public education. Such action might rake 
^substantial inroads in state 'level unused taking capability. 

The^v)i|aknesseG of the LSCA have been pointed out, 7he 
/iegi^lation projects neither the. concept nor the urging of 
a Fe^ral role inu developing 'and maintaining a program of 
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public library services designed to r.i^t the informational, 
educational, ank^^cultural needs -of an industrialized nation. 
Other weaknesses include the authorization-appropriations 
gap, the inefficiency of "floor" or mininiurn grants to each ^" 
state, and the absence of clout in evaluating and adminis- 
tering the state plan requireipcnt. These weaknesses, coupled 
with the fact that the level of I^ederal funding, historically 
and currently, under the Act has been. nowhere near. the level 
required to constitute a viable intergovernmental parti^^rship 
for public library development, give rise to serious ques- 
tions, on future performance. • / 

2 . Retrenchment of the FederaJ financing role 

This option would feature a complete withdrawal of 
Federal funding for the development of public Mbrary services 
and will be' considered here without substantive reference to 
general or special,, revenue sharing programs. Defined in thip 
v;ay, the op';ioh focusses directly on the Federal role ques- 
tion in supporting and maintaining piblic libraries. What 
it really sa^s is that it is inappropriate I'or the Federal 
government to participate in such a program, and that fiscal 
support of the institution is a matter to be determined by 



the states and localities without Federal direction of inter- 
\ 

vention. The option, of course, flies in the face of the 
developmental history of public libraries guided and stimu- 
lated by the LSCA and the President's recent statement, ^ited 
earlier. It should be noted, however, that realistically. 
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it,i§ not far Removed from the Tederal position of zero 
* funding 'described above. Reliance on l.pcal and state govern 

ments to irirke effective use of revenue sharing funds for 
, public libraries can be viewed as tantajnount to withdrawal • 

of substantive. Federal interest. 

. The question of the Federal role in this progran. area 

can be approached on both fiscal and philoEophiq grounds. 

Fiscally, of course, thanks to the income tax and *an expanding 

economy, the Federal Government represents the largest single 

source of tasc receipts. While we worship at the shrine of ^ 

'0 • . ■ • 

localism in this country, we have permitted t^MMientralization 

of large components of our tax resources at Federal and state 

levels. The revenue sharing program itself is evidence o^ 

this fact a.-id the need to return a small iportion of these 

funds to stiites and municipal ties. As previously pointed 

■ ir.l 

out, the ccicept of revenue sharing uriginally v/a^ ^ot en cum- 
bered with the concomitant elimination of categori/cal support 

r 

programs. There is, then, no basis for tlie withdrawal -of 

.. Federal support for fiscal reasons. . 

. \ 

' On the philosophic side, major emphases of this report 
have been to examine the developmental history of public 
libraries and to asses/ their present and prospective future 
poten.tial for meeting the needs of a modern society. The 
' intrinsic woyth of the public library institution as a 
national resource and its, as yet, unrealized developmental 
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possibilities for mooting tho<^hecds h^s been en^hasized. 

Certainly there is no imder lying philosophic rationale that 
'* I . ■ 

be qited tQ Gus^drt a complete Federal withdrawal. 

On the other hand, because of the Particular develoomen- 

tal history of the public library and the functions wh^ch it 

can and should perform, there are indeed valid reasons for 

•retaining and strengthening the Federal role. The public 

library is chronologically an old institution and it ejnergedw 

out pf per|eptions of need which st^ijiaulated the interest and 

fiscal suppo^'t of private benefactors, , Its entry as a publicly 

financed prog j^an^ supported *as a full responsibility of goverh- 

ment caine late and, as a matter of fact, is 'still ejnerging. 

The Federal and support program itFilf is l^ss -than two decades 

old. States; , have been slow to respond to library^ development 

■ ■ ' ■.•■»■-• 

needs for a whole variety of reason>s, but; they have developed 

new and sti*engthened activities as result of a modest Federal 

stimulus. The institution has a quiat political posture and, 

wMle £»ggrefcsive actions are needed in this area, it «iay be 

the inherent nature of the public library to pj^oi^ct a quiet 

social image , It may be that such an image is both ai> aspect 

of its vulnerability and an essence of its strength as it - 

^ , ^ . .. 

seeks to provide a wide range of infcirmatipn and..educational 
services to all^ Certainly no op<» suggests that public ' . 
libraries should serve only a selected '^clientele, or that 
the materials which it offers should be selected to reflect 
only certain vievTpoiftts . The "public library * s image : of social 
objectivity ^^d openness to all is beyond question. 



Thus, because of tlie historical cj.rqumstance&y^?hich 
cliaracterize the em^rgenc4' of the public librarsfas a' govern- 
mental institut.lon, and because of the uniqu/and bro^d 
social purposes which it spryes, it cajli^a argued tha^t^a 
strong •Federal adnvlnistrative and fis<fal role is essential 
to its future development, ^^o ttysf sxtent that such a role 
is implemented fully to insur^an equitable distribution of 
adequate pi^lic -library slices,; it may one 'day be diminished 
oa; withdrawn. This arj^ysis makes clear f.hat such a time is 
in the distant future. \ ^ 

3- • Fedeafaliged library system; 75-90 percent level 
Theoretically, it is possible to postulate a system 
of. public libraries Federally funded* according to standards, a 
a 90 percent or higher level of actual costs. In terms of 
efficiency and a strategically directed distribution of ser- 
vices to achieve^ comparable, covs^agjl In all parts of the' 
nation , suc*i an optional course would rank high. »It would thus 
be possible to exploit fully the deVfelopmejit .and application 
of the latest;, technology to provide Wide accessibility to 
scares xefercnce material; and to maklmize service at the 
lowest possible cost. Using such a /plan,, it would be easier 
and) more efficient, to coordinate au6h a program with library*", 
service prograins funded imder ESEA Title II, ^ the Higher 
Education Act apd other libraryrelated Federal alsistance . 

• * ■ , 

programs. The Librae of Congress could be viewed as the 
administTjative arm of the Federal Government ^pr directing 



' and supervisirng the. Qg^ration of tlie proposed system* 
^ spitG of the apparent rationality^ that can be^^^^^ 



support of this option I. the negative aspects and the sheer 'r^^-'.'^-J-:---''--^^;^^^^ 
improbability are overwhelniing fac^or^* Federal absbrj^tion 



■••;9f' costs .tg.tlie tunes c^.$8X4 sniiUoa, let alone .the $1»7 ''..^ ., 
^ ;ballion^^or $2.*l*bilXion^'^^ funding suggested In^^this .::--''\---::;rrJ;^^ 



report as lapre realistic, staggers the politiaal# if not 
the. fiscal, iisiagination* , ' ' V:,: : v^.-o. 



•■VA!.;i 



Apart frqia such ethereal issues, fact is tH^ the 



•.■'^rf/-'.-' 



public .libraa^ is nothing if it is not a copsunity-baseid 
agency • Proximity is an important , if not essential., itgre^ 
^ient / notwithstanding the jaost: sophisticat8.d tg^inology • 
iocal., liJarary. .i5pa3;as:ranC cpniBsun^ ;relaiiona::.iaay;..Jie'. faulted. ■;-:,;vv/:i.i^ 
for not producing a laore active , aggressive political con- 




■. ■ ; stituency to insi^e..a highez^-^ level, of /fiscal, , ,. .,„,', 

they constitute a vital link to ,the Ipcjal^coimunity,, S 
^ Quality, perhaps the very existence, of these ,grass«*xoots 



relationships would be greatly dimnished or destroyed under ^^^^^^ ^^^^^ 
a federaliz&d system.' No one^who 's^i.!ks a strengthening of 
the Pederal role is liJcely to propose a cojnpletely -fedexalized 
public library system. ' . ' '.' , ■ ' . 



• 4. Expanded state funding roles 7S"90 percent level 
' , On a scale coinpsprable to the federaM?^^ 

system described above, this option features virtual §,t^e^ ^ 

■ • ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ ' ] ■ '." . v- ' '.^ ■/■'■'.;' ' ' ■ 

take-over of public library financing. At^the lower level of. 



'v^' ■;'■>, " ^ :';"r.-'v:'-'"i:.;A#:.r 



the rai>ge (.75 percent) , this alternative ,rwquid include both . ' 
j.coflipleinentaxy $*cderal and loc^l f in'ancing,. At the higher 

level (9.0;percenit) , it would likely include eithear a ^nor 
: aimo^^ Pedejral or local sources^ :^ut not from both. 

::-The option-Is,, siitdlar toN^ub^ta^^ proposals :f or;. rer,' 
■ . vision of ,the p,ubliq education ,: i^i^ancinf. system,,, ' and V,'.'. 

:a^irol|lea»^ to irhii^ . suqh ;propo5,als; ar.6,s^"a;;fei|HE>n5e;.:are ; cptapar^le ... 
: ' Within , 'each state ' there ^are . w^ disparities ' ■batweesi'',;e^^ ....', 

tional ' needs; - and ■, ^the; tax, Resources:,; ■required for ^^ajsetiag'' these . 

needs on an. ^ equitable; basis. ' Stat8,.,,e«3uali;iation;lfo^ •.'",':'. '^i, 

,^d grant sys4:e have J^een designed .lio de^l wi 
•■■:b.ut ,'many;^2?epresent - only.,' partial qiy; .■. inadequate, ■sglutiohs;. ;The.;-:'' 
:':'■■■ Serrano-Priest :issu^ ,',-elevated:. the/:. debate -to. .-.the. .U.S.. .''s.uprejne ..v :' ■■ 
■■■..■..Court . w^ich ... invalidated;,' tlie ^constitt^i^al ,/but:,^o0t "the ■'stab- 
•stantive question. As indicated earlier, the stats ^ to 
.•'■^are. .e^^pected to. resolve ■.thfj..;iss\xe,."\,. '' ■■■^ ';,''■ ;••■ ■■"■•.;■■ _' 



v;';-s;-. Theoretically , .a stronger ,^and..i;^re 'ifeasii?^!© ..cas^,'c^.,Jtfe/ 
jijade *for state take-over of the public librai^ f^^ 3 
^urden than for the federalize syst^sm describe^ ab5?ve.^^^ 
' state is much niore closely /elated to local municipalities 
and the states have a we^uL-recpgi^ized a^date f or , thf^ develop- 

aent of ptablic; library services.^ 1^ this report is critical 

* ■ .' •."■,■„•'■■.,. 

of state, public library adadni^trative .machine^^^ 

■;tive "bases 'tO^ey ; do^^eKist .^d^. aa;^ 

{Of state plans have been developed and there is growing 
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awajreness of the need for effective, state-wide patterns of 
pxjblic library services. Some state* programs are exemplaafy 
and have strong administrative and fiscal Supposft. 



' : . ^ there a probleii\ of inter-state disparities 

^Wr^--y: . terjns of tax' rfesoxnrces, there is little doubt that most 

' states cowld absorb t^e increA^ in expendijtures required to 
assure present level of pxiblic library service costs and, 
# . . . '-'Py^^' progressively itiove to the higher plateaus pro- 

^1 iiosed in this paper, it has been pointed out that tJ^e states 
1; ^-V currejatly are in an iinp^roved fiscBil position and have the 
111 V? ; unused.-taji capacity to incirease state spending. 



J, .< 



Under this option, the difficulty of inter-state dispari- 
ties in fiscal ca^adity could be reduced by a Federal input 
designed to alleviate soiae or all of the prbblem, at least 
in those states w^ich deviate inarkedly from national avera'ges. 
' Local ta^ contributions could be designed on a modest incen- 
tive basis to insure an appropriate degree of- local involve- 
xmnt in the 'planning and development of an improved public 
.library system. , 

• • . 

^Phe prime weakness of this option, of coiurse, is that 

there is no sure way of^malcing it happen on a nationwide basis., 

Federal input, even at a 15 or 20 percent level, is probably 

v not .su^ficiertt to either require or insure progressive state 

^ 'Xoyei response required for~iniproved -public library- services. 

Experience • under LSCA .provides only partial and incojgiJl^^ • 



4 



evidence, at this stage, of effectiveness of tpe Feder;^! 

■ • ''■*. 
stimulus. Moreover, state executives and legislators /may 

* " /' 

not respond well to the challenge of vastly increased state 

'< ■ • ' ' ' 'i, 

support in the present revenue sharing climatb. ('After all, 

. ' * ' •'■ 

the lion's share of revenue sharing funds is directed toward 

the' local level and public library support is one of the 

identified objects for which such f^trnds can be expended. 

Xhese constitute severe, if not disabling, difficulties in 

the poss|.ble implementation of this alternative plan. 



.5. Balan&ed Intergovemmential Funding Systeih 

The distincftiishing feature of^ this altbpative is 
indicated by use of the term "balanced" and th^ ij^otion, as 
spacified below, that such a syste:r^' ban be ^attained on a 

• r 

staged basis ^ oyer time, or revi3«d in accordance witHliQW 
circunuitances and ciianging developr.^ntal conditions. Such 
a notion is; perfectly in accord with the definition of 
federalism as a dynandc, not static, partnership of Federal, 
state dnd lucal. governments. Horeovfer, the tenfi "belanc*^," 
as used in the formulation of this option, does not refer 
•wholly, or even primarily, to an equilibrium based on pre- 
cis^ly measured fiscal resources. Rather, thjE word is 
intended to reflect the degree of fiscal and administrative 
commitment required by each level of government to achieve 
the content and quality of public library services common- 
«urate with tlie needs of a modem society. 



One feature o£ this, alternative system would be designed 
to redress tlie obvious fiscal inibalance o£ the present aystei 
in which local- governments, collectively, provide snorie tlian 
80 percent of the'totai cost of a sub-standard pattern of 
service^. Tiic rationale fcjir this change reflects a response 
to a nuoiber of key » factors previously cited; (1) public 
library services are at present inequitably distributed to 

. serve total population needs) (2) local municipalities , . 
particularly urban communities, are increasingly constrained 

' iti theis?' fiscal ability to upgrade and expand} or even- 
maintain, the present level of public library services;, cind 
(3) the inherent difficulty that pdblic libraries have in 
developing tha aggressive political constituencies and clout 
to win a hie her proportion of tight local t;ax dollars. 

i ' ■ ' ' ' '* ■ , 

■ 0 

Another feature would be directed toward defining and, 
to the extent possible, -requiring an increased level of 

• , ' * 

■ state fiscal support for piablic libra.'.-y services. Clearly, 
• for reasons c lrea4y discussed in this report, the state is ^ 
the logical and appropriate age.ncy to assume primary respon- 

sibility. for the maintenance and progressive development of 

' ' • ''(Kf. , . ■ - 

such services. It has both the mandate and the untapped 

-'•«.' ' - ■ ■ . 

fiscal resources to do the job. Observers of the LSCA 

program over the years have pressed 'for increased utiliza- 
tion of these funds to establish and equip viable state 
library administrative organizations, and they were on point. 
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Any plan to achieve iinp roved library services accessible to 
all citiscas which docs not faatura increased state ad^ni- 

strativo and fiscal support carries with it a great burden 

. ■ ■ - «• . 

of proof, 

» * ' ' ■ ■ ■ . 

' ' - i ■ 

Still another feature would establish a Federal admin i- 

* . . ■ . . . 

strati ve and fiscal involvaiaant substantiallj-'^'greater th^ 
tiie liSCh design. The Federal govemioent would establish 

* ' 

the planning and adfninistrativ^ capafc>ility to prepare its 
• own national plan and program for tjie development of , fully 
adequate public library services. The Federal funding 
program would be at a level comaiensurate wita-tiie task of 
inducing a higher level of state suppoJt# and in a form * 
cesigned to insure that kind 6$ st'ate r©spoj|sa. States " 
would be required to prepare and submit plans specifying 
their objectives, and action agendas^ta achieve defined 
goals. Plar.s would be substantively reviewed, approved 
and audited to evaluate ^progress tow? rd , defined goal^ and 
to determine edigibility for future funding. 

To soma, th-is formulation of a Federal role might seem 
«► replication of the %SCk design. It is not. S^hat is "V" 
proposed is a new and broader 'kind of Federal commitment - 

* ' ' ' ' . t ■ ! 

% ... ' ,,. «• - 

geared to nothing less than an expanded and improved « 

pattern of public library services for the nationi^ The 

intermediate and* imp>lementins objective is to idsur© develop-* 

. . ,,«• ■ • 

ment of an- intergovernmental fiscal support system capably of 



achieving tiiat goal. The oxpGasivp and inefficient ^^ floor 
payaiants undef LSCA would bo jettisoited in^ favor pVynionts 
geared to a fixed, perhaps clecreasi4tg, percenti^ge of a^iusted 
Standard costs applied to g Ian approved pi^grams and" services. > • 
State and local ability to support such services and d0"^^lopinent- 
al jgrogranss would be " taJ|en in to accpunt • 5?he plan device would 
be str<:^n9thened and woul^'be used, in escoaaded scope, as the 

■ ; ■ , */ ' / ■ ■. ■■ . , 

basis for. goal-oriented I'ederal-state administrative and fiscal 
■relationships, . ."■'] ■ ■ /" ■ ■ ''"v'-, • ' y'/'.-:'-''.^f- 



■■"Tf. 



• Tho inevit^able <|UQStioa arises; what should be the Sevel 
''rai&ge .of ^edeiral, state^^d local goverx^nts 'sh«*|ring ■in^.t^ 
■kitid of .upgradej^.prograni?''':in 'this;. donnfectioniit Should he ■ 
'painted oju^.. that-^tlxiQ ties tion "should *ie addressed' ^'in tersfts '^- " ' 
of; a *^^al "esependiture level loovijsg stea4ily^ p^^ f yoa ' 
, $il4 mill^iofj towai;^' Gonet&ing/appr0rol|ing''''t^ 
figure' cited Earlier, To achieve : this- pr09r2:^s^^oh;^pver>.'tha''^--^ ' 
>C perhaps 10 yea^, required to^Sta^iish -upgraded an^ ' ; > 

; ' ^pcpanded public lil^raryvserVices^ ,it ..woj^^d^seeai .logical ■'^•fco ^ 
\i^;::f-. : ^fja s£age4 s^p£o&Qh\ 'ln,,such'a-£orm»iation'^:-t^^ 

' _ • p^o'rtiQnZc?ould " st^irt pt- a .ieve.1;. o£ 30,'.!^^rcettt;:-.of .total ■ * '"' / 
■'•-C-'-' decpasei'W 4^0' perca^^t-. over .the' U|)^..period,,,,'''^^ 

'Q:£■'.r■■■'y■^^^^'^■■V>^^^^fi^■ c?>ul!^ 'Start ;at--' 20; percent -'^yai^^ :to ■ 

S i -Jl ISO ^rcerttV andith^ l^esal l^vel could start >ti §^ percent . 
■^'j.^.y/^lZw^^d- decrease Vto, 30 ^pe;ccent.,.;;'.^i:!his , k4jid;:^^ag|>rpach;;(t^^ 
4igures, 'are not intended, to *be precise)^,..; wou|^d., -insure, ' .v';' 7. . 



jlnaa^diaite r^lio^. fojiT -the dver^taxe^ local Juri^dilstiQn^V 



<>v."' 



m. 



^^^^ 
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r-.^^^^^^^ . " BEST COPY AKSttJBli - 

• provides iacre^^ea fundis from state and Fod^ral .govaiAments t^o 

V ' ■...I.,-.-' , - • " ; ^' ' ' " ' 

' launch n^^ j '/ . 

^ s^post s:^sfcem cap^l^ j ^ 

■ of , aphieving the goal ovor a ten. year ^>erl'bd. of tiit^., the ' . ; 

; "ultimate dagree ' of involvesspnt, as r^rose|it,ed tK@ final, ... • : 

percentage figure^ - 2Q, perceat Fedo2;al, ^Oiperceiit st^te#. 

; . and 30 porcei\fc locU. ^ "reflects adequately an ^^propriate » ' 

' ' ' . level of continuing \nterest ' and involveisiant iSy • ea<^ "goveim- 



.. - ■■■■■ '■i-y.p 



'. ' !*'**!* 



1 . - 



*Phe plan ou^^ed^i^.^^ i^^^i^^^ 



p^on. Xt ca» be fauXted# 



perhaps,, as.j3"6ing 'ii^practical*' '©ven ■> 
■de.si^.„ . 'Xt. is^iifcehded*''';^^ 
W a ' broad ' rtyibliyr€»Wp»^s4ntative; of :.the- ki^ 'f eaiure^ 
alternative funding systeib w^ick accc^^ with scope#;f:'' ; ■ 
'^'eontent-and- quality '.oi. the.piiljlic/libraty.^'i>xrogSte''-«^ 
^- V- ' 4n this r^p'^rt. Ko >ovar^ lit ptoVide% a fc^oad prpiais^ <jf a 

; progressively iIap^oved^ public lifer^ j«;ogra» imd^^^^ m 
^ - *iiQraediate' re3ief from the! unbalanced prese'nt : systeia iuader 

dq^iise of thfe bublig JLi^^y^ ihstiifiUtipa can 'l^e^^ 



^anticipated with much certainty 
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